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NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 


(4) dollars. 


During more than six and one-half years these pic- 
tures have appeared in this paper, and their excel- 
lence has been universally commented upon. We have 
received numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
publish the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating 


a selection. 


New names constantly added. 


Adelina Patti, 
Sembrich, 
Christine Nilsson, 
Scalchi, 

Trebelli. 
Marie Roze, 
Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 

osephine Yorke 
tmilie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 
Teresa Carrefio, 
Kellogg. Clara L.—a, 
Minnie Hauk, 
Materna, 

Albani, 

Annie Louise Cary, 
Emily Winant, 
Lena Little. 
Murio-Celli. 
Chatterton-Bohrer, 
Mme. Fernandez, 
Lotta, 

Minnie Palmer, 
Donaldi, 

Marie Louise Dotti, 
Geistinger, 
Fursch-Madi,—a, 
Catherine Lewis, 
Zélie de Lussan, 
Blanche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Titus d’Ernesti, 


Ivan E. Morawski, 
Clara Morris, 
Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Coghlan, 
Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Kate Claxton, 
Maude Granger, 
Fanny Davenport, 
ae, 
senevieve Ward, 
May Fielding, 
Ellen Montejo, 
Lilian Olcott, 
Louise Gage Courtney, 
Richard Wagner, 
Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 
Campanini, 
Gua ini. 
Constantin Sternberg, 
Dengremont, 
Galassi, 
Hans Balatka, 
Arbuckle, 
Liberati, 
Ferranti, 
Anton Rubinstein, 
Del Puente, 

oseffy, 

— Rive-King, 
Hope Glenn, 
Louis Blumenberg, 
Frank Vander Stucken, 


Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Henschel, Frederic Grant Gleason. 


Charles M, Schmitz, 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Lachner, 
Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
Josef Staudig!, 

Lulu Veling, 

Mrs. Minnie Richards, 


Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Robert Volkmann, 
ulius Rietz, 
fax Heinrich, 
E. A. Lefebre, 
Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi, 
Alcuin Blum, 
oseph Koegel, 
Yr. José Godoy, 


Florence Clinton-Sutro, ( ‘arlyle Petersilea, 


Calixa Lavallee, 
Clarence Eddy, 
Franz Abt, 

Fannie B!oomfield, 
5. E. Jacobsohn, 

C, Mortimer Wiske. 
J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Grieg, 
Eugene D. Albert. 
Lil. Lehmann, 
William Candidus, 
Franz Koneisel, 
Franz Rummel, 


Blanche Stone Barton, 


Amy Sherwin. 
Thomas Ryan, 
Achille Errani, 
King Ludwig I 1, 
©. Jos, Brambach, 
Henry Schradieck, 
ohn F, Luther 
ohn F, Rhodes. 


rl Retter, 
George Gemiinder, 
Emil Liebling, 
Van Zandt 

E Sond Heimendahl, 
Mme. Clemelli, 
Albert M. Bagby, 
W. Waugh Lauder, 


Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. 


Hans von Biilow, 

* Clara Schumann, 
Joachim 
Samuel S. Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges. 
A. A. Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen, 
Heinrich Hefmana. 
Charles Fradel. 
Emil Sauer. 


William Mason, 
P. S. Gilmore, 
Neupert, 

a de Blanck, 
Dr. Louis Maas, 
Hos Bruch, 

L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 
S. B. Mills, 

E. M, Bowman, 
Otto Bendix, 
at Sherwood 


Jone ohn McCullough, 
vini, 
aT. Raymond, 
ter Wallack, 
McKee Rankin, 
Boucicault, 
Osmund Tearle, 
Lawrence Barrett, 


ossi, 
Stuart Robson, 

ames Lewis, 

dwin Booth, 
Max Teme, 


Marie Lites 
Emil Scaria 
eee : Winkelmane, 
Donizett 
William W. Gilchrist, 
Ferranti, 
{ohannes Brahms, 
eyerbeer, « 
Moritz Mosskowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck, 
Fannie Hirsch, 
7% Banner 
N. Penfield, 
F. we ‘Riesbe: 
Emmons Hamli in, 
Otto Sutro, 
Carl Faelten, 
Belle Cole, 
Carl Millécker, 
Lowell Mason, 
Georges Bizet, 
ohn A. Broekhoven, 
dgar H. Sherwood, 
Ponchielli, 
Edith Edwards, 
Carrie Hun-King. 
Pauline L’ Allemand, 
erdi, 
Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monument 
ohann Sven 





FTER a somewhat unfortunate initials of 
Wagner’s “ Tannhduser ” at one of the provincial 
theatres of Germany recently, the audience, at the close 
of the opera, were astonished to find that a bust of the 
composer, which stood in the foyer, had disappeared. 
In its stead was pinned to the pedestal a slip of paper on 
which were inscribed the following words; “From the 
effects of the magnificent performance of my ‘ Tann- 
hiuser’ J am clean gone—RICHARD WAGNER.” 
We do not vouch for the truth of this story, but if it 
be not true it certainly is not badly invented, 


” 


HE receipts at some of the “Tannhiuser” and 
“Tristan und Isolde” performances at the Metro- 
politan Opera-House, where opera is sung in German, 
represented 30,000-marks. From the highest authority 
we learn that the greatest sum taken in at any perform- 
ance in the Berlin Opera-House was at a production of 
“Die Walkiire.” And our readers will no doubt be 
astounded when we state-that the receipts amounted to 
less than one-fourth the sum received here at the above- 
mentioned performances; that is, about as many marks 
were received in Berlin as dollars were paid in New 
York. The receipts we refer to were $7,500 at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera-House, and 7,000 marks at the Berlin 
Opera-House. The highest amount reached at any 
operatic performance in an established opera-house in a 
German-speaking country was at Vienna; there the re- 
ceipts amounted to what is called there the tremendous 
sum of 8,000 marks, or about $2,000. The success of 
Wagner’s operas in this country is not only remarkable 
from an artistic point of view, but as financial enter- 
prises they surpass the expectations of the most sanguine 
speculator. 


HE news which that great German daily, the Staa/s 
Zeitung, disseminated and which subsequently found 
its way into various other papers, to the effect that the 
Munich Court Opera-House would soon produce “ Par- 
sifal,” is, like most of the musical information contained 
in that paper, entirely incorrect. It was claimed that a 
contract was made in 1877 between Wagner and the late 
King Ludwig, in which the composer, who was repre- 
sented as being sorely in need of money, sold to the 
king the right of performance of “ Parsifal” in Munich, 
and that the intendant of the opera-house of that city, 
being short of funds, now insists on the fulfillment of 
said contract, in spite of the wishes to the contrary of 
Wagner's family, who, according to the master’s often- 
expressed desire, want to keep the work for exclusive 
rendering at Bayreuth. 

Now it seems to us not likely that Wagner should have 
entered into any such contract, even in case of need; 
first of all, because in 1877 “ Parsifal’’ was not in exist- 
ence, and secondly, because Wagner to the very last in- 
sisted, and certainly must have thought previously, that 
his last work should be performed only and exclusively 
at Bayreuth. If the above contract had been in force, 
Wagner, who was one of the most conscientious men in 
the world, certainly would not have ignored it. 


N the Worla’s acknowledgments of money received 
for the so-called National Opera and Conservatory 
scheme there are some queer inconsistencies. Mr, Sim- 
mons, the president of the Board of Education, wrote on 
January 26, offering $1,000 to the fund for the “ National 
’ whenever he should be called upon for it. 


Opera’ 
In a 


The World thereupon acknowledges it as paid. 
day or two it is again acknowledged as only promésed. 

Then, again, the contributors are vastly indefinite as 
to the proposed destination of the money. President 
Simmons takes good care to give Mrs. Thurber “the 
grand snub” by omitting her name entirely. Others 
write that their money is for the “ National Conserva- 
tory.” Mr. Simmons says his is for the ‘ National 
Opera.” 

On January 21 the Wor/d heads its remarks by the 
words “Our National Opera,” as if that journal had 
bought out Mrs. Thurber. One contributor, “F, M.,” 
consigns his money to the “Singing Statue.” He must 
anticipate another Memnon. The Wor/d contradicts 
itself again on the 30th by stating that all contributions 
are for “home music; ” so now even Moody and Sankey 
may claim them ! 

Furthermore, the World, in commenting editorially 
upon Mr. Simmons's contribution, accredits him with 
having devoted it to the “ National School of Music and 
Opera,” whereas the gentleman in his own letter makes 
no mention of the “School” at all. 

Verily, the whole business is most beautifully mud- 
died, and we anticipate a lively scramble for the “ boo- 





dle” when it is all in, and one-half will probably go to 





the feiedan! as was the case with the § Sam Wood ‘musical 
legacy. 
E have heard of a number of letters about the Mrs. 
Thurber Conservatory being sent to the World 
by musicians, but that journal has denied them publica- 
tion, This is a poor way in which to maintain the 
World's repeated boasts about its “love of fairness.” It 
would seem as if in musical matters the musicians were 
the last to get any show whatever before the readers of 
the daily papers. 


MR. GODWIN’S IDEAS OF MUSIC. 


R. LUCIEN G. CHAFFIN, the able musical critic 
of the Commercial Advertiser, has suddenly been 
discharged by Mr. Parke Godwin, the owner of that 
journal. The offence on account of which such per- 
emptory action ‘was taken consisted in the fact of Mr. 
Chaffin’s participating in the breakfast which some 
journalists recently gave to Mr. Edmund C. Stanton, in 
commemoration of the latter's great merits as director of 
the Metropolitan Opera-House. As is well known, Mr. 
Parke Godwin is largely interested in the affairs of the 
National Opera Company, and his pronounced sympa- 
thies lie in that direction. Why he should therefore, 
however, dismiss an employe who is otherwise both 
faithful and competent, but acknowledges the merits of 
the performances at the Metropolitan Opera-House, is a 
question too deep for us to answer. Mr. Chaffin’s dis- 
charge, under these circumstances, rather elevated him 
in the eyes of his colleagues and friends and it ought to 
do so, also, in the eyes of the public at large. We, 
therefore, aay s ask our santeaaes to bed the above. 








A REMINDER. 

E would most respectfully remind Mr. Louis Alex- 
ander, the owner of the institution known as the 
New York College of Music, that his advertisements 
which state that Mr. Theodore Thomas is the musical 
director of the New York College of Music are, to say 
the least, misleading. Mr. Thomas is one of the busiest 
men in this country, and all of his time is devoted tothe 
musical direction of the National Opera Company, 
(which has thus far this season given no performances in 
this city), to the conducting of the concerts of the New 
York and the Brooklyn Philharmonic societies, and to 
his concerts. We venture the statement that he has 
not even visited the building in which Mr. Louis Alex- 
ander has his college of music, much less directed its 
musical destinies during several years past. Should he, 
however, have paid a casual call at the so-called college, 
that would not have identified Mr. Thomas with the 

faculty of Mr. Alexander’s establishment. 

The use of Mr. Thomas’s name as an advertising 
scheme on the part of Mr. Alexander should be prohib- 
ited immediately by the first-named gentleman, for it 
does him incalculable damage in the estimation of the 
many musical people who are aware of the real condi- 
tion of affairs, and as it is used to-day Mr. Thomas's 
name in this relation creates inferences which we hope 
and believe are not true. A few lines from Mr. Thomas 
to Mr. Alexander would end this farce, which can only 
be compared with another farce played under the au- 
spices of Ernst Eberhard on West Twenty-third-st., who, 
in securing the power from the Legislature of this State 
to confer musical degrees, inaugurated the scheme by 
virtually conferring upon himself the degree of Doctor 
of Music. 

It is a great pity and a shame that the names of 
worthy and respected citizens are lent to men like Eber- 
hard and Alexander to advance their business schemes. 
Is it possible that intelligent and high-minded citizens 
of this community who have the welfare of art here at 
heart can be so blind to the truth as not to see into this 
simple condition of affairs? In all other respects Chief- 
Justice Shea, Algernon Sullivan, Courtland Palmer, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and other gentlemen whose names 
are used to advance Eberhard’s and Alexander's busi- 
ness, are men endowed with perspicacity and judgment, 
and in these two instances they appear not to appreciate 
the serious, and in many instances irreparable, damage 
which the use of their names is inflicting upon the de- 
velopment of real musical art in this city and country. 





PROPOS of the Doctor of Music degree, the latest 

convert to our idea of the comparative worthless- 

ness of that handle to the name is the London /igaro, 

which, incidentally to a report of the meeting of the 
Society of English Musicians, remarks : 


The topic chosen by Dr. Hiles, on ‘* Musical Degrees,’’ is, perhaps, 
pretty well threshed out. A feeling (doubtless a most improper feeling) 
seems to have been instilled in the public mind that, except in the rare 
cases where it has beer conferred honoris causd, the possession of a degree 
is rather a deterrent than a passport to fame. At any rate, I believe it is 4 
fact that there is hardly a single man now in the front rank of English mu- 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








sicians (cathedral organists such as Stainer, Bridge and others excepted) 
who has gained his degree by examination. Sullivan, Macfarren, Macken- 
zie, Richter and Joachim certainly did not. 





CRITICS, FASHION AND WAGNER. 
HE following extraordinarily silly attack on the New 
York critics appeared in the Providence Yournal: 


Music in New York is not a matter of culture, but of tashion, and musi- 
cal criticism approves the present fashion as it plainly followed the Italian 
indulgences of the millionaires a few years ago, and as it applauded the 
Engiish of an earlier generation, and will applaud again when the signal 
shall be given. This inability to judge fairly and independently, to keep 
without the influences of social and protessional cliques, and the failure of 
newspaper managers to judiciously restrict the indulgences of their writers, 
are depressing phases of New York criticism. They are to be seen as 
plainly and have acted as harmfully in the drama as in the opera, and they 
have already deprived the printed judgment of New York in these matters 
of very much of their former influence upon the country at large. 

This libelous attack on the critics affords another il- 
lustration of the desperate straits to which the admirers 
of ballets, arias and vocal tight-rope dancing in opera 
are reduced. The moral tone of the Providence Yournal 
may be inferred from the fact that it wants newspaper 
managers to fed/ their critics what they should write about 
the performances! And all this talk about “fashion” 
and “social and professional cliques’’ is the purest rub- 
bish. It is awell-known and incontestable fact that the 
leading musical critics of New York, by a//acking sys- 
tematically the Italian opera, which was fashionable a 
few years ago, have been instrumental in giving New 
York an opera On a par with that in German capitals. 
So that, instead of “ following” the fashion, the critics 
helped to create a new one, ¢. ¢., ataste for good music. 
The true state of affairs is strikingly revealed in the follow- 
ing extracts from an interview with Manager Stanton of 
the Metropolitan Opera-House, which appeared in the 
Mail and Express: 

In an article recently published here we stated that the chief support of 
the Metropolitan Opera-House came from those people who had in former 
years composed our classical concert audiences; that these people thor- 
oughly understood Wagner's works because they had been made familiar 
with many portions of them through concert programs ; that they placed 
Wagner at the head of all composers, and that, therefore, the Metropolitan 
Opera-House was obliged to make its repertory strongly Wagnerian. 

Mr. Stanton, when asked in regard to the comparative popularity of thg 
composers in the repertory of the house, said: ‘‘Wagner brings more 
money into the box-office than any other composer. At the beginning of 
the season I started out with the idea of varying the repertoire. My inten- 
tion was to allow Wagner to slightly predominate in the bills, but to give 
more operas by other composers than last season. I frankly acknowledge 
that the experiment failed. The public simply would not allow me to 
carry out my policy. I received letters asking meto give Wagner more 
frequently, and people coming to the box-office to purchase tickets for 
Wagner nights would say: ‘If you want usin your house you must give 
us Wagner.’ 

** What has struck me most forcibly is the growing popularity of Wagner’s 
music. Among our box-holders are many former patrons of Italian opera. 
With them ‘ Tristan und Isolde’ has proved as great a success as with the 
strictly musical public. 

“ As a result of the decided stand which the public took in the matter, I 
was obliged to give Wagner more and more frequently as the season ad- 
vanced. I thought two of his works a week would satisfy people, but this 
week I had to put on three, and next week we give ‘ Tannhiuser,’ ‘ Tris- 
tan’ and‘ Die Meistersinger.’ I say deliberately that if Wagner were 
given at every performance of this house more money would be in the box- 
office at the end of the season than there is now that we give some works 
by other composers.” 





Beethoven. 
A wondrous harp of vibrant strings—the sweet, 
The grand, the tempestuous—thine hand hath swept 
With power, awak’ning chords that long had slept : 
The ireful passion of the storm ; the fleet, 
Wild rush of swollen streams, or music meet 
To soothe sad hearts. A new-born muse o’erleapt 
All that had been of sphered sound, and wept— 
Susurrus soft ; laughed—harmony complete. 


And thou alone wert sad (not envious hate 
Durst rob that muse’s grace); thy veins ran fear ; 
Shadowed those brows were by most darksome Fate, 
And from drooped lid there fell a burning tear : 
Not sweetest song, not joyous burst elate 
Might pass the closed portal of thine ear. 

ABBIE L, SILBERMAN, 


....The following is the list of new operas produced last 
year in Italy ; very few were successful: ‘‘ Faticane e Corda 
Lenta,” Pascucci; ‘‘ Leonora,” Serponti; ‘‘ Le Educande di 
San Marcello,” Del Lungo ; “II Morto Vivo,” Peloso ; ‘’ Ar- 
minio,” Stefani; ‘‘ Edmea,” Catalini; ‘‘ La Notte di San Gio- 
vanni,” Pascucci; ‘* L’Oasi,” Orifice ; ‘‘ Fiore Castiglia,” Seg- 
hettini; ‘‘ Alberigo da Romano,” Malipiero ; ‘‘ Salammbé,” 
Nicolo Massa ; ‘‘ Ii Testamento dello zio Saverio,” Galassi; ‘* La 
Figlia di Jefte,” Miceli; ‘‘ La Buona Figliuola,” Graffigna ; 
* Fiorina,” Vitali; ‘‘ Zerbina,’ ‘‘ Flora Mirabilis,” Samara; 
“Il Conte Rosso;” *‘ Lui?— Lei?—,” Scarano; ‘‘ La Sieca,” 
Cavazza ; ‘* La Fata di Almese,” Campanella ; ‘‘ Etalka,”” Buon- 
giorno; ‘‘ Fornarina,” Maggi ; ‘“‘ Don Cesare di Bazan,” Spar- 
apani; ‘‘ Fausta,” Bandini; ‘I! Matrimonio di Figaro,” Mar- 
tini ; ‘‘ Gli Elvezi,” Caccia; ‘‘ L’Arrivo del Duca,” Frangini ; 
**L’Oroscopo,” Ferrua; ‘‘Madama Bonifacio,” Maugeri; 
“ Zadig,” Lucherini; “ Spartaco,” Sinico ; ‘* Ermengarda,” Az- 
zali; ** Myrrha,” Zavertal; ‘*I1 Tempio di Cupido,” Maugeri; 
‘*Una Notte Infernale,” Finamore ; ‘* Masnadieri o Cavalieri?” 


Capotosti, 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


.... The Richter concerts, it is settled, will begin on April 
25, lasting till the end of June. 

....At Magdeburg “ Manon,” a new opera by Richard 
Kleinmichel, will soon be produced. 

....A concert performance of “ Parsifal ’’ will be given at 
the Vienna Opera-House in Holy Week. 

....“ Junker Heinz,” the new opera by Count von Perfall, 
is said to be highly successful at Cologne. 

.... The first production of Verdi’s new opera, “ Otello,” 
will take place at Milan next Saturday evening. 

...-A Beethoven museum will be opened at Vienna, 
March 26, the sixtieth anniversary of the composer’s death. 

....On February 12 will be given for the first time at the 
Crystal Palace Dr. Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Story of Sayid”’ and Dr. Stan- 
ford’s ‘‘ Revenge.” 

....A new opera, entitled “ Nordisa,” the libretto and 
music of which is by the English composer Corder, was performed 
last Wednesday night in Liverpool under the direction of Carl 
Rosa with great success. The American tenor, Scovel, took the 
leading role. 

.++.It is definitely settled that Carl Rosa will begin his 
English opera season at Drury Lane on May 2. The répertoire 
will comprise Corder’s new and successful opera, ‘‘ Nordisa,” 
besides English versions of ‘‘ Lohengrin ” and ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” 
in addition to the usual English operas. 

....Wagner’s ‘“ Siegfried”” was produced by Director 
Angelo Neumann for the first time at Prague on the gth ult., 
and was received with unbounded enthusiasm. The artists 
Wallnéfer (Siegfried), Frau Moser (Brunhilde), Julius Lieban 
(Afime) and Kapellmeister Muck were repeatedly called before the 
curtain. 

....The following comic-operas were produced in Ger- 
many last year. The list is very much smaller than usual : ‘‘ Sig- 
nor Lucifer,” Dumack (Berlin) ; ‘‘ Die Abenteuer einer Neujahrs- 
nacht,” Heuberger (Leipsic) ; ‘* Les Carabiniers du Roi,” Kaiser 
(Berlin) ; ‘* Der Pfarrer von Meudon,” von Hoyrsch (Hamburg) ; 
‘Les Carabiniers du Roi, ou les Moines,”” Gustave Hiirtei (Bres- 
lau) ; *‘ Auf hohen Befehl”’ or,‘‘ Ovide a la cour,” Carl Reineke 
(Hamburg). 

....In 1876 there was formed in England the Purcell 
Society, for the purpose of publishing the complete works of 
Henry Purcell, most of which exist only in manuscript. It was 
intended to issue two volumes annually ; but, owing to the diffi- 
culty of finding editors, only two volumes have been published in 
ten years—the ‘‘ Yorkshire Feast” in 1878, and ‘* Timon of 
Athens” in 1882. It is now announced that W. H. Cummings 
has undertaken the arduous post of editor of the whole series, 
and the publication will be continued, it is hoped, with regularity 
as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers’ names has been re- 
ceived, 

-+.. The following is a list of new operas brought out in 
Germany last year; “ Loreley,” by Adolf Mohr (Diisseldorf) ; 
‘** Andreas Hofer,” Emil Kaiser (Reichenberg) ; ‘‘ Urvosi,” Wil- 
helm Kienzl (Dresden); ‘‘ Fata Morgana,” Joseph Helmesber- 
ger, Jr. (Vienna) ; ‘* Der Bravo,” Arthur Kinnemann (Miinster) ; 
“Junker Heinz,” Von Perfall (Munich); ‘* Loreley,” Otto Fie- 
bach (Dantzig); ‘‘ Dornréschen,” Ferd. Langer (Hamburg) ; 
‘‘Hirlanda,” Wilhelm Bruch (Mayence); ‘'Das Sonntags 
Kind,” Albert Dietrich (Bremen); ‘‘ Der Geigenmacher von 
Cremona,” H, Truecek (Schwerin) ; ‘‘ Malanika,” Felix Wein- 
gaertner (Munich); ‘‘ Ramiro,” Eugen Lindner (Weimar) ; 
‘“‘ Marffa,” Johannes Hager (Vienna); ‘* Otto der Schiitz, 
Victor Nessler (Leipsic) ; ‘‘ Donna Diana,” H. Hofmann (Ber- 
lin); ‘* Der Goldmacher von Strassburg,” Miihldorfer (Ham- 
burg); ‘Die Hochzeit der Méache,” Klughardt (Dessan) ; 
‘* Jean Cavalini,” A. Langert (Nuremberg); ‘‘ Myrrha,” Ladis- 
laus Zar'rtal (Prague); ‘‘ Konig Drosselbart,” Dr. M. Felix 
(Altenburg) ; ‘* Merlin,” Carl Goldmark (Vienna). 








Latest from London “Figaro.” 


Mr. Goring Thomas has been commissioned to write a 
new work for the Birmingham Festival next year. 


«*% 


Nobody ever supposed that Mr.Sims Reeves would go to 
Australia next winter on his projected tour. He, however, writes 
to say that the preliminary deposit has not been made, and that, 
of course, settles the question in the negative. 


* 
* ~ 


At Birmingham, last week, concerts were given under the 
auspices of the National Society of Professional Musicians. The 
composers represented were Thorne, Sutton, Waring, Cork, 
Stokes, Banister, Houseley, Vincent, Alexander, Praeger, Heap, 
Reay, Allison, Ashton, Prout, Hiles, Gilbert, Cummings, Cowen, 
Stephens, Gaul and Mackenzie. 

«* 

There is not the slightest truth in the statement made in 
some of the papers that Mrs. Patti will sing the part of Desde- 
mona in Verdi's ** Otello” for Mr. Mapleson. After her quasi- 
failure in ‘‘Carmen,” it is in the highest degree unlikely that 
‘a diva will ever again try a new character. Mr. Mapleson’s 
plan is to bring over the original cast from Milan, but, if Mr. 





Lago secures the opera, the part will probably be entrusted to 
Miss Ella Russell. * 


heat 

The Carl Rosa Company have had a very successful start 
in their winter season in Liverpool. This week they play ‘* Mari- 
tana” (Burns), *‘ Carmen” (Marie Roze), “ Mignon ” (Gaylord 
and Burns), ‘‘ Lohengrin” (Marie Roze and Dickerson), “* Fi- 
garo” (Burns, Gaylord and Burton), ‘‘ Bohemian Girl” (Fanny 
Moody, a debutante, and Crotty). 

ae ° * 

Some months ago a telling paragraph went the rounds 
that Mr. Gounod had, by invitation of the Pope, agreed to con- 
duct ‘Mors et Vita” at Rome at Christmas, Christmas has 
come and gone, but we do not-hear of the ‘‘ Mors et Vita” per- 
formance. If the Pope is not well acquainted with either work 
he would probably, as music, prefer ‘‘ The Redemption.” 

* bs * 

The autograph of a song for soprano, with accompani- 
ment for two violins, written by Mozart when he was nine years 
old, was sold last week in Berlin for £5 19s. It is entitled 
**Conservati Fedele.” A letter from Wagner, warmly praising 
Meyerbeer, went for £48; the autograph of two polonaises by 
Chopin for £20; a letter from Beethoven, dated Vienna, Septem- 
ber 29, 1816, for £10; a letter of Haydn for £11 5s.; a MS. of 
Bach for £46 16s, and four marches for piano by Schumann for 
45. 4's 

There are two little boys, sons of a well-known and re- 
spected musician. One, aged thirteen, is an excellent violinist, 
and the other is quite a little wonder-child on the violoncello. 
These two lads were a week or two ago playing at a temperance 
concert, at which a dignitary of the Church took the chair. After 
the music the dignitary in question spoke a few earnest words 
against drunkenness to the workingmen assembled. He referred 
in touching terms to the two youthful players. ‘'See,” he said, 
‘* how beautifully our two youthful friends played. At their age, 
of course, they would not be allowed to touch alcohol of any sort. 
Recollect the admirable performance of these two lads, the splen- 
did bowing of the elder, the truly marvelous tone of the violon- 
cellist. If they had drunk anything but strictly non-intoxicants, 
do you think they would have been able to play so well? No. 
Now, I am going to pin a badge of blue ribbon upon the coats of 
these two little boys as an encouragement to them in after life. 
Where are the boys?” And the dignitary of the Church looked 
around. At length he walked to a folding-screen, which shut off 
half the platform, and opened one of the doors. And there were 
those two nice little boys seated at a table piled with oranges, 
apples, and almonds and raisins, and—shame to relate—gravely 
discussing together alittle black bottle of orange wine, as they sub- 
sequently explained, ‘* Just like papa.” 








A Letter from Dellesedie. 


3o Rue pe Sr. Pererssourc, | 
Paris, December 31, 1886. § 


Editors Musical Courier : 
AVING agreed with Mr. Caroli Seker, translator of 
my works ** Vocal Art” and ‘‘ Esthetics of the Art of Sing- 
ing and of the Melodrama,” I take the liberty of sending you a copy 
of each, which, united, form a regular didactic course of study. In 
these books I have endeavored to combine the theories of my first 
work with those explained in the second, and thus provide to 
schools, where the prescribed organization divides those classes 
intrusted to the different teachers, a progressive method, without 
altering the initiative of professors. 

Kindly examine these two works in their technical details and 
analogy, and if you approve my method please protect and 
recommend it for adaptation in those schools where singing and the 
stage are seriously taught. 

Receive my best regards and believe me to remain, 

Yours respectfully, G. DELLESEDIE. 

[We are pleased to receive the works of so celebrated 
awriter as is Mr. G. Dellesedie, and we shall give our 
opinion of the same after careful perusal—Eps. Musi- 
CAL COURIER.] 


Bach-Mozart-Beethoven MSS. 


247 East Thirteenth-st., January 19, 1887. 








Editors Musical Courier : 

N the matter of the Bach-Mozart-Beethoven manu- 

scripts, Audré, in a catalogue of Mozart manuscripts in his 

possessign, printed in 1841, cites five fugues arranged by Mozart 
for string quartets from the Wohltemperirtes Clavier ; also a piano 
concerto by Mozart, with accompaniment of two violins and bass, 
the bass part figured and made on what is called in the catalogue 
a ‘‘sonate” (probably a suite) of Mr. Giovanni Bach.” I never 
heard of the copy of the fugue, supposed to have been made by 
Beethoven, but have seen somewhere, can’t now recall it, a score 
of Mozart’s G minor symphony, made by Beethoven from a piano 
arrangement, whether as an attempt to remember the original 
scoring or a mere *‘ study” is not, I think, known. 

I have the Audré catalogue of Mozart manuscripts, which is ex- 
tremely interesting. Yours truly, Oscar WEIL. 








The announcements made last week that Mrs. Patti 
would appear in opera at the Metropolitan in April, and that Mrs. 
Fursch-Madi had left the American Opera Company, are both 
devoid of foundation. Director Stanton knows nothing whatever 
of any projected representations by Mrs. Patti, and Mrs. Fursch- 
Madi is to sing in Washington on Wednesday next. 
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PERSONALS. 


THREE AMERICAN COMPOSERS,—At a recent novelty 
concert of Carl Meyder’s orchestra, in Berlin, a ‘‘ Rhapsodie 
éiégiaque," for orchestra, by Carl Feininger, a New York 
musician and composer, was produced with success. 

The young Boston composer, Willard Burr, Jr., on the 17th 
ult. gave the first of two chamber-music concerts at the ‘‘ Hub,” 
when only works of his own pen were performed, The Boston 
Herald thus criticises the occasion : 


The first of two chamber concerts announced by Mr. Willard Burr, Jr., at 
Chickering Hall, last evening, attracted a good-sized audience, and an 
especial) interest attached to the event by reason of the program being made 
exclusively from Mr. Burr's compositions. A sonata for pianoforte, called 
* A tone picture of an artist’s struggle after the ideal,”’ introduced the pro- 
gram, and this was followed by a group of songs and one of piano solos, the 
final number being a trio in B minor for pianoforte, violin and ‘cello, The 
artists engaged in the performance of this program were Mrs, E, Humphrey- 
Allen, soprano; Mr. Carlyle Petersilea, pianist; Mr. C. N. Allen, violinist, 
and Mr. Wulf Fries, cellist. The varied compositions put upon the pro- 
gram showed Mr. Burr to be a musician of good parts and a composer capa- 
ble of aiding in the recognition of a national school of music, His best 
work on last evening’s compositions was that in the trio, and there were many 
meritorious characteristics in the nocturne in C minor, for piano, the vocal 
numbers *‘ Memory” and ** Dove Song,’’ and in the last movement of 
the sonata. Mr, Burr was fortunate in his selection of artists to perform his 
compositions, as Miss Allen was in excellent voice, and the instrumental 
players fully equal to giving the best presentation of the several selections. 

At Mr. Henschel’s last symphonic concert in London the 
novelty was a composition by a pupil of Professor Paine of Har- 
vard, concerning which the A‘hen@um says : 

The performance of a serenade in E, for strings, by Mr. Arthur Foote, de- 
rived interest from the fact that the composer is an American musician, The 
present activity of musical work in the United States is being watched with 
considerable curiosity on this side of the Atlantic, but an American school of 
composition is not yet existent, though it cannot fail to make its appearance 
in due course. There is not much evidence of creative ability in Mr. Foote's 
suite, but it iscertainly pleasing and melodious. The composer is thirty-four 
His work is in three move- 
ments, of which the second, an andante con moto in G, is the most accepta. 
ble, though the principal theme closely resembles the opening of the duet in 
the second act of Wagner's * Parsifal.’’ The suite was favorably though not 


years of age, and is now an organist at Boston. 


enthusiastically received, 

Mees.—Mr. Arthur Mees, assistant-conductor of the 
Opera Company, was a witness of the ‘‘ Meister- 
singer” performance last Friday night, after which he had to 
leave for Baltimore, where he had to conduct the “ Martha” per- 
formance at the Saturday matinee, Mr, Hinrichs being indisposed 
on account of a severe cold. 


National 


ARTISTS IN LONDON.—The following great artists will 
shortly appear in London, where the musical season has just set 
in with unusual severity: Joachim will return to London on 
February 21, remaining until April 4. Mrs. Schumann has prom- 
ised to be present at the thousandth popular concert, which takes 
Arrangements are now being made for the visit 
of Von Biilow, and it is considered certain that Sophie Menter 
will be among the spring visitors. 

PaTTI.—From Paris we learn that Adelina Patti, before 
embarking for the United States, made her will, bequeathing half 
her fortune to her husband and a quarter to her brother-in-law, 
Maurice Strakosch. The remainder is to be funded to establish 
Patti scholarships for the benefit of young girls, who are singers, 
in the larger cities where the testator made most of her fortune. 
Where does the niece come in ? 


place in April. 


SARASATE.—Pablo de Sarasate was the soloist at the Berlin 
Philharmonic Society concert on the 14th ult., and met with tre- 
mendous success, Among other works he performed a new com- 
position of his own entitled, ‘‘ Muificira,” the themes of which 
are said to be old popular airs from Northern Spain, which the 
great violin virtuoso gathered while on a long visit to his home 
last year. 

HOCHBERG AND BRUCH.—Count Hochberg has invited 
Max Bruch, the composer and conductor of the Breslau City Or- 
chestra, to be the musical leader of this year’s Silesian Music 
Festival, but Bruch has refused to accept the position. The 
Breslau orchestra on the 11th ult. celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its existence, when a concert was given with the 
assistance of the following eminent soloists: Amalia Joachim, 
from Berlin; Mrs. Gubrauer, from Pesth, and the tenor Gudehus, 
from Dresden. The program, besides containing Beethoven's 
ninth symphony, Hindel’s ** Hallelujah” chorus, a scene from 
Gluck's ** Alceste”’ and the prize song from Wagner’s ‘‘ Meister- 
singer,” brought orchestral works of the three conductors of the 
Breslau Orchesterverein : Dr. Leopold Damrosch (1862-71), “ Fes- 
tival Overture ;” Bernhard Scholz (1871-83), ‘* Iphigenia” over- 
ture, and Max Bruch’s (from 1883 up to the present time) three 
orchestral movements from “ Achilleus.” 

FROM THE STUTTGART CONSERVATORY.—We learn 
that at one of the two public examination concerts of the present 
winter season of the Stuttgart Conservatory of Music (an organ 
concert in St. John’s Church) a young American by the name of 
O'Donelly, from Georgia, acquitted himself very creditably, and 
won the unqualified approbation of teachers and critics. Bya 
recent agreement between the conservatory and the superintendent 
of the Stuttgart Royal Opera-House the artist scholars are now 
entitled to admission to all parts of the theatre at greatly reduced 
rates. The pianisie, Miss Olga von Radecki, who gained this 
year’s ‘‘ Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy prize," and who has since 
met with great success at Berlin, is a former pupil of the Stutt- 
gart Conservatory. 

EMIL SAUER COMING.—Weare in receipt of a charming 
letter from Emile Saver, the distinguished young piano virtuoso, 





in which he writes to us from Hamburg, Germany, that he ex- 
pects to be in the United States ere long. His fame has traveled 
in advance of him and he will be welcomed by musical people 
here whenever he arrives. 

RUBINSTEIN.—Anton Rubinstein has been elected mem- 
ber of the Academy of Fine Arts, of Belgium, to fill the vacant 
place of the late Franz Liszt. 

CARVALLHO.—It is announced for certain that Carvallho 
ntends to withdraw from the directorship of the Paris Opéra 
Comique, and that the post in future will be filled by Paravey, at 
present director of the Nantes Theatre. 

MATERNA.—Materna’s contract with the Vienna Court 
Opera expired on the 2oth ult. On the 17th ult. she appeared 
there for the last time as /so/de. The great dramatic soprano 
will now make a tournée through Russia, after which it is expect- 
ed she will be re-engaged by the Vienna Court Opera manage- 
ment. 

NILsson.—Christine Nilsson appeared on the 13th ult. at 
Paris at a concert given for the benefit of the Society of Musi- 
cians, of that city. The program presented on that occasion em- 
braced only works of the modern Scandinavian writers and popu- 
lar airs from Norway, Sweden and Denmark recently gathered by 
Oscar Comettant, the great French musical critic. 


BACHERT.—Max Bachert, of Boston, has been appointed 
business manager for Miss Amy Sherwin’s stage and concert tour 
in the United States for three years. The lady is to arrive in 
Boston on or about March 18 and will remain in America for six 
weeks en route for Australia, but will return in the spring of 1888 
for an extensive tour. 


BRULL.—A new ballet has been produced in Vienna by 
Ignaz Briill, the composer of the ‘‘ Golden Cross.” One of the 
local critics, after describing the piece, adds that he has been 
meditating what to say about the music, but nothing of interest 
would occur to him; yet he considers this remark a sufficient 
criticism, as it obviously tallied with the composer’s state of 
mind. 

A COMPOSER'S Two WIVES.—A cable dispatch from 
London, dated the 26th ult., says that a decree of divorce was 
that day granted against Edward Solomon, the composer and hus- 
band of Lillian Russell, in favor of Lily Grey, his first wife, on 
the ground of adultery with Lillian Russell. The custody of 
Lily Grey's child was granted to her. The news was promptly 
conveyed to Miss Lillian Russell, who sang with Duff's comic 
opera in New Haven last week. 

HEIMENDAHL.—Mr. W. E. Heimendahl, the excellent 
conductor of the Baltimore Philharmonic Society and the Germa- 
nia Minnerchor, of that city, was in town last week and attended 
Friday night’s ‘* Meistersinger” performance at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera-House and Saturday night's Seidl concert at Steinway 
Hall. Mr. Heimendahl expressed himself as greatly pleased 
with both and left for Baltimore last Sunday evening to attend to 
his numerous duties in the City of Monuments, where he bas met 
with such immediate recognition and unqualified success as a 
conductor and teacher. 


SCALCHI.—Scalchi, the great contralto, who is on a con- 
cert tour, has given the use of her residence, near Turin, as a 
hospital for poor people during her absence. This is a much 
more commendable and effective style of advertising than having 
diamonds stolen or getting up a divorce scandal. Beyond this, it 
is entirely novel and wholly free from the flavor of the chestnut. 
—Albany Argus. 

LAMOUREUX.—Lamoureux, one of the most earnest of 
Wagnerites in France, announces that in the course of the cur- 
rent season of Sunday concerts, directed by him, he will present 
the first act of ‘‘ Die Walkiire” and the scene of Siegfried 
awakening Briinhilde will be performed. He will bring out 
** Lohengrin ” at the Eden Theatre, April 18. 


A VoIcE.—An Italian named Vincenzo, who has a won- 
derful mezzo-soprano voice, has turned up in Paris, where he 
expects to make fame and fortune. 


Jenny LiInD.—Jenny Lind-Goldsmidt is this winter living 
at Cannes, in a handsome villa, with her devoted husband. She 
is a gentle-faced, silver-haired old lady, with very quiet manners 
and a remarkable simplicity of nature underneath them. 


SCHUMANN’S COPYRIGHTS.—On the 1st of January of 
this year the copyright of Schumann’s works expired. His widow, 
Clara Schumann, is about to avail herself of this opportunity of 
bringing out a complete edition of all her husband’s works, 
With a view to this, all the compositions have been most carefully 
revised by competent editors, who have had the advantage of 
access to a vast quantity of materials of all kinds left behind by 
the composer. Some compositions which have not yet seen the 
light will now be published. The preparations for this critical 
edition have been going on for seven years. Mrs. Schumann has 
intrusted the publication to the well-known firm of Breitkopf & 
Hirtel, of Leipsic, who have issued a special catalogue, which 
may be obtained at the music-stores, and cannot bnt interest all 
amateurs. Schumann’s star is not yet at its zenith. 

Miss MARIE DEcCA.—Miss Marie Decca (Miss Mary 
Johnston, of Washington) recently sang before ‘‘ The Salon,” in 
London, a coterie for admission to which one is obliged to have 
done some intellectual work, literary, artistic, dramatic, or to 
belong to some branch of the service in which distinction may be 
won. A correspondent, writing of the occasion, says: ‘* The 
fea‘ure of the evening was the appearance of the new American 
soprano, Miss Decca, who desired to challenge the collected 





criticism. We are so accustomed to hear of phenomenal perform- 
ers, men and women, from America, that we decline to believe in 
any transatlantic stars. To be told that Miss Decca was the 
daughter of an American judge, and had been carefully trained, 
that she was young and accomplished and altogether charming, 
was merely an echo of many ‘similar announcements which had 
ended in disappointments. But Miss Decca had not sung a dozen 
bars of her first song until we had forgotten the wooden nutmegs 
and other traditions of Yankeeland. So magnificent a vocal organ 
only appears in the world at long intervals, and is often lost by 
bad or by no cultivation. Miss Decca has avoided both mistakes. 
She is an educated singer in every sense of the word, and has 
only to be heard to be acknowledged as a queen of song.” 


Mr. Louis MAAS.—Any musician in this vicinity or else- 
where can derive both pleasure and profit from the very interesting 
letters from Boston that are published in THE Musica Courier. 
The letters are from the pen of Mr, Louis Maas, of this city, and it 
affords one genuine satisfaction to observe how magnanimous an 
artist so eminent as Mr. Maas can be in the treatment of his fel- 
low musicians, who may appear in public with the utmost confi- 
dence in the impartiality as well as the soundness of his opinions. 
Mr. Maas is not only an able pianist and composer, but the ana- 
lytical ability and sense of fairness that he displays in his corre- 
spondence from Boston to THE MUSICAL CourIgR entitle him to 
a foremost position among critics. Fora musician of his emi- 
nence he is a vava avis in the invariable courtesy he displays in 
referring to his contemporaries.—Boston Home Journal. 


Kate Pussy is a vocalist of Council Bluffs, Ia. She 


probably is a success at serenade music. 

A new operetta, entitled “ Die Vagabunden,” will be 
made known at the Thalia Theatre to-morrow evening. 

Patti had a large and enthusiastic house in San 
Francisco last Monday night. The advance sales for four con- 
certs were $28,000. 

Subscriptions for Mr. Gericke’s three concerts with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra will be received at Steinway 
Hall on and after to-day. 


——AMr. Max Heinrich and Miss Ella Earle are to give a 
“ classical song recital” in the concert-hall of the Metropolitan 
Opera-House to-morrow evening. 

——A friend said to a resident composer: “I noticed one 
of your compositions alongside of one of Wagner’s in a recent 
concert-program.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied the composer, ‘* a long sight 
off one of Wagner’s?” 

Emma Abbott’s Yum- Yum is anything but Japanese. 
As a queer performance it is about a stand-off to Helen Dingeon's 
recent effort to picture Gilbert and Sullivan’s little maid from school 
with a Teutonic accent. 


The fifth of Mr. Emilio Agramonte’s vocal and in- 
strumental recitals takes place at Chickering Hall this after- 
noon. The program, as usual, contains a goodly number of 
American compositions, which will be heard with interest. 

——C. D. Jaffray, treasurer of the American Opera Com- 
pany, says that not a single piece of baggage has been lost since 
the company went on the road. This is quite remarkable, as the 
organization has 350 trunks under its care and a number of chest 
notes. 

——The Southern tour of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club 
has been a continued series of artistic and financial successes. 
The route of the week is as follows: To-day, West Point, Ga.: 
3, Rome; 4, Selma, Ala.; 5, Marion; 7, Meridian, Miss. ; 
8, Columbus ; 9, Aberdeen, Miss. 

——Not even during the first nights of “Erminie” at 
the Casino were the houses so crowded as during the past week. 
Few seats could be obtained after eight o'clock any evening. 
Manager Rudolph Aronson feels satisfied ‘‘ Erminie” will still be 
the attraction when the roof garden opens. 

The third anniversary of the Grace Chapel choir was 
celebrated last Sunday night. The organist and musical director 
of this the finest choir of boys in the city is Mr. Sheldon W. 
Ball and the work done by him in training boys’ voices, to judge 
from last Sunday’s result, is most admirable, 

Mr. William H. Sherwood, pianist, announces two 
concerts to be given this week at Chickering Hall, the first on 
Friday evening, the second on Saturday afternoon. On both oc- 
casions he will be assisted by Mrs. Otis Rockwood, soprano ; the 
Chevalier B. de Salas, Cuban violinist, and Mr. Heron-Allen, 

Emma Abbott gave this to a guileless San Francisco 
interviewer : 

The offers of Mr. Carvalho, of Paris, are too flattering to be refused, and I 
shall probably accept an engagement with him next season. Then, too, my 
benefactress, the B: Rothschild, who contributed 18,000 frs, for my early 
musical education, is anzious that I should appear in England, France and 
Germany, and this is, therefore, my farewell to California. The Baroness 
has given me letters to the /éterati and nobility of England, and I look for- 
ward to a most enjoyable tour. 

Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with 
Mendelssohn’s music, the text read by Mr. George Riddle, the in- 
strumental music rendered by the Symphony Society orchestra un- 
der the direction of Mr. Frank Damrosch, the vocal music by 
Misses Klein and Franconi and Alumnz Choral Society of the 
Normal College, will be given at Chickering Hall next Saturday 
evening. The profits of the entertainment will be used for the 
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benefit of the Alumnz Library and the Alumnz Choral Society’ 


of the Normal College. 

A German inventor has devised a machine for dead- 
ening the sound of the piano. Next to a machine for deadening 
pianists this is a splendid discovery. —San Francisco Examiner. 


——A cable dispatch dated from Milan January 30 says : 


** The King’s Chamberlain carried to Verdi, the composer, the 
grand cordon of the Order of St. Maurizos and St. Lazzaro on 
January 30.” c 

-——Mrs. Zelia Trebelli, the great contralto, and Ovide 
Musin, the favorite violin virtuoso, leave shortly on an extended 
concert tournée, which is to embrace the larger cities from here 
to San Francisco. The artists are under the management of 
Mr. Henry Wolfsohn, 

The annual concert of the German Ladies’ Society 
for Widows and Orphans took place at Steinway Hall last Wed- 
nesday, January 26, before a crowded house. The concert was, 
as usual, managed by Mr. William Steinway, who had not only 
donated the use of Steinway Hall, but also procured the gratui- 
tous assistance of the artists, so that almost the entire gross re- 
ceipts, exceeding the handsome sum of $3,000, went to the noble 
charity. 

The concert itself was a very interesting one, and, 
from the enthusiasm elicited, quite pleasing to the audience, 

The Arion Society, under the baton of Mr. F. Van der 
Stucken sang two choruses superbly. Mr. Ovide Musin, the 
great violinist, as usual, received the lion’s share of the 
applause and Mr. Oscar R, Steins made quite a hit with the 
effective singing of his baritone solo, ‘‘ Du Wundersiisses Kind,” 
by Aug. Horn, Mr. Max Dessauer, one of the conductors of the 
Thalia Theatre greatly delighted the audience with a fine flute 
solo, and Miss Ida Klein, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera- 
House, sang the air from ‘* Der Freischiitz ” so well that she was 
rewarded with an encore. Miss Sarah Cecil sang ‘ Nina,” by 
Pergolesi-Dulcken, with good effect, and though less fortunate in 
her rendition of ‘* Donnez-Donnez,” from “ La Prophéte,” made 
a favorable impression. The concert was brought to a close with 
the duo, ** The Knight and the Hermit,” of Concone, sung very 
effectively by the brothers Oscar R. and Frederick Steins. 


to judge 


second symphonic matinee 
with the 


——Mr. Van der Stucken’s 
will take place at Chickering Hall on Friday afternoon 
following program : 
Overture, “* Faniska”™ ae . Cherubini 
OiGeisia: ; 
Duetto from the opera ** Radamisto"’.... ...G. F. Handel 

Mrs. I. Martinez and ‘Miss M. Groebl. 
* Krakowiak"’ for piano and orchestra. 
Mrs. E. De Roode 


..F, Chopin 


. A. Mozart 
; Richard Wagner 
F. Mendelssohn 


Turkish March. 
Albumblatt 
Scherzo from * ° Midseminee Night’ s Dream” 
Orchestra, 
A cycle of Spanish songs ..... . Robert Schumann 
Mrs, Martinez, Miss Groebl, Mr. ‘Risser. Dr Martin and Mr. A, Glose. 
First symphony in C major .. : -.see.ee lL, Van Beethoven 
Orchestra. 


The following was the interesting program of a soiree 
musical given at the residence of Mrs. Murio-Celli on last Friday 


..Campana 


“ The Flower Girl” Meaket ete .. Murio-Celli 
Miss Hall. 

* Liete ‘Signor ” PS rt a | .. Meyerbeer 
Miss Lena Jones. 
* Waiting "’ Pe eee .. Millard 
Miss Hussinger. 
**’Mid Starry Deeps” Murio-Celli 
Mrs. Spencer. 

Serenade TT eae. .. Gounod 
Mr. Arencibia. 

Piano solo 


“ Ave Maria”’ ‘ 

Miss een 

* Traviata"’ easiaivandsssshaleeded aaa .. Verdi 
Miss Marsh. 

“Mio Fernando’ Donizetti 
Miss Russell. 

SE WU ccncy- ivas :d $bits -cuthed ROOnss, ooeeasanne 
Mr. Bimberg. 

** Dormi Caro’ Murio-Celli 

* Roberto”’ .. Meyerbeer 

Miss Rosenberg. 
" iaheth wap s ced sacadioniespiestendaets Murio-Celli 


Mr. Bologna. 


** Father’s Tears.’ 


** Duo Maria Padilha’ Donizett 


Ponchielli 


Miss Hoch. 
ecosconene bec codeine hd he cog hebebbeddcs cece shedacsh s iedens Camm 
Miss Dilthey and Mr. ‘Arencibia. 

——Mr. W. J. Hill has arranged with several of the artists 
of the Metropolitan Opera-House and with Mr. Walter Damrosch, 
who is to act as conductor, for a few representations of ‘‘ The 
Queen of Sheba,” to be given at the Columbia Opera-House, in 
Chicago, shortly after the close of the current season in this. city. 
The scenery and costumes required for Goldmark’s opera are in 
readiness in Chicago, and, thanks to this condition of things, the 
presentation of the work can be effected there, for none of the 
matériel in use at the Metropolitan will under any circumstances 
be employed elsewhere. The list of performers engaged by Mr, 
Hill includes Mrs. Herbert Foerster, Miss Better, Messrs. Alvary, 





Dr. Basch and Fischer and Walter Damrosch, and thirty-five 
members of the orchestra of the Metropolitan will accompany 
Mr. Damrosch. 


——The City Court was filled last Friday morning with 
the friends of William Parry, the discharged stage manager of the 
American Opera Company, and of Alice Hawkins and Alice 
Richards, two of the discharged coryphees, who had entered 
suit against the company for salary due. It appears that these 
parties were discharged from the company on December 11, and 
were requested to remain in Chicago, as they would probably be 
re-engaged. Mr. Parry was detained in that city two weeks, and 
there was due him $150, and $60 each was due the coryphees for 
three weeks’ services. The cases had been called last week, and 
at the request of counsel for the company had been postponed 
until last Friday in order to allow the presence of Theodore 
Thomas and other witnesses. They, however, did not appear, 
and the cases were tried under the stipulation that if the plaintiff 
took inquest in the same the defendant should have a stay of exe- 
cution of ten days after service of the entry of judgment within 
which to move to open the inquest, and for a trial on the merits 
of the case. Under this stipulation Judge Browne directed the 
jury to return a verdict for the several plaintiffs for the amount 
named. Mr. Parry will now begin suit against the company in 
the sum of $25,000 for defamation of character in stating incom-; 
petency as the cause of his dismissal. 


——It would appear, from recent development that the 
National Opera Company is in anything but comfortable financial! 
circumstances. The public-begging process introduced last week 
by the New York Wor/d is as painful as it proves unsuccessful. 
We are sorry to see a worthy undertaking apparently go to the’ 
wail on account of bad mana ement. Mr. Sherburne B. Eaton,} 
counsel for the company, furnishes the following statement of the 
American Opera Company’s affairs for publication : 


The annual report of the American Opera Company has been filed at Al- 
bany, pursuant to law. The assets are valued at $y50,000. The amount due’ 
to creditors for merchandise is $16,487.61 and to various persons for services 
$1,833.33. There are various disputed claims against the company amount- 
ing to $35,000, and an apparent obligation of $233,760.64 is also included as 
money furnished by friends of the company to be expended in promoting a 
higher musical education in the United States. Aside from this nominal ob- 
ligation and claims in disp .te the total liabilities foot up $38,320.94. At the 
end of the present season the company will probably go into liquidation or re- 
main for the future only an auxiliary to the National Opera Company, in ac- 
cordance with the plan given to the public some months ago. Some delay in’ 
winding up the affairs of the American Opera Company is expected to result 
from the litigations recently brought by discharged employes, and which are 
still pending in court. 

Gustav Kobbé, in the Mfaz/ and Express, with others, 
emphatically denies that the New York newspapers have been 
unkind to the National Opera Company. He says: 

Asa matter of fact no artistic enterprise ever set on foot in this country 
has been more tenderly coddled by the newspapers than this opera company. 
Not only were the preparations made by it for last season and this given at 


length in the news columns of the papers, but its performances were most 
leniently dealt with. New York critics felt that it was an enterprise to be 


Ovide Musin’s Concert. 
HE popular violin virtuoso, Ovide Musin, whose 
picture adorns our front page to-day, gave a concert of his 
own at the Brooklyn Academy of Music last Tuesday evening and 
met with a success which was as pronounced as it was deserved. 
Mr. Musin had the assistance of Mrs. Zelia Trebelli, contralto, 
and of Mr. Anton Seidl, the great conductor from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, with his orchestra of seventy-five performers. 
The following was the excellent and interesting program of the 
occasion : 
Symphony No. 7, in A, op, 92 


Concerto for violin 


* Elevation ” 


* Siegfried " Idyl Richard Wagner 

Orchestra. 

fa,“ O Rest in the Lord,” “ Elijah” 

14, “ Viene che poi serano,”’ * Semiramis” 
Mrs. Zelia Trebelli. 


Fantasie Brillante, ** Othello” 


Mendelssohn 


Arias. = 
.. Gluck 


Ovide Musin. 
symphonic poem....... 


“ Mazeppa,” bee -eeeess 
Orchestra, 


Mr. Musin was in particularly fine form on that evening and 
his rendering of the Mendelssohn concerto was as elegant, beautiful 
and refined as his playing of Ernst’s difficult ‘‘ Othello” fantasia 
was brilliant and technically satisfactory. Mr. Musia was loudly 
applauded after each movement of the concerto, and especially 
also after his second solo, and he had to respond to two encore 
demands, which he did with his usual amiability. 

Mrs. Trebelli, who has not been heard here for several years, 
was well received and her soli also elicited so much applause 
that she had to submit to the encore nuisance and repeated the 
sturdy, old-fashioned, but pretty Gluck aria, which, by the way, 
she phrased in most artistic manner. 

Mr. Seidl’s and the orchestra’s performances created in Brook- 
lyn the same enthusiasm and favorable impression that they had 
gained in New York. The selections, as will be seen from the 
above program, were the same as at Mr. Seidl’s own first concert 
in Steinway Hall, New York, with one exception, and therefore 
need no detailed further criticism. The exception noted was a 
novelty in the shape of Mr. Otto Floersheim's ‘‘ Elevation.” The 
piece, which was magnificently rendered by the orchestra, supple- 
mented by a Mason & Hamlin Liszt organ, effectively played by 
Mr. Philip Stollewerk, was well received by the public and the 
Brooklyn and New York press, of which latter the New York 
Tribune gives the most exhaustive and amiable criticism : 

A novelty in the program calls for mention on two grounds, as being the 
composition of a New York musician and because of its merits. It was an 
orchestral piece entitled “* Elevation,” composed by Mr. Otto Floersheim, 
Concerning the composer, we have had occasion to speak heretofore, when 
Mr. Van der Stucken and afterward Mr. Thomas performed his ‘ Consola- 


tion,’’ which has also been heard this season under Mr. Gericke’s direction in 
Boston. The “ Elevation ”’ is not in scope a very pretentious affair (being all 





encouraged, and that much that was amateurish or tedious in its rep 

tions might be overlooked, even though those interested directly in the com- 
pany’s movement made the highest possible claims for the troupe's achieve- 
ments, It is within bounds to say that if the National Opera Company’s 
performances were judged according to the standard set by the claims made 
by its promoters, the criticisms of its representations would, even this season, 
after there has been ample opportunity for the management to effect im- 
provements, be sweeping iu their condemnation of many features in which no 
progress has been made over last year. The plain fact is that the perform- 
ances only too plainly show that the company is still in its infancy, But the 
New York critics are kindly disposed toward the enterprise and will continue 
so unless such champions as the writer in the Zvening Post continue to show 
ingratitude which, in view of the services the papers have dered 
the National Opera Company, is colossal. 





Referring to a recent statement in a Chicago paper 
that Miss Agnes Huntington’s father was showing a heartless let- 
ter from her, a friend of hers at Minneapolis says : 


The facts in the case are that Miss Huntington's father never con- 
tributed one cent toward her musical education, Eight years ago, when 
Miss Huntington and her sister Effie determined to finish their education in 
Europe, their father, not being able or willing to pay the expenses of his 
daughters, Agnes, upon her own responsibility, went to C. P. Hunting- 
ton, the railway magnate, explained her ambition, and requested the loan of 
sufficient funds to pay the expenses of herself.and her sister. The million- 
aire granted her request, and with her sister and mother Agnes went to 
Europe and completed her musical education. After her return she did not 
hear from her father until last spring, when she got several letters from him 
asking for money. She paid no attention whatever to them until she re- 
ceived a threatening letter, saying that if she did not furnish him with 
money or appoint a meeting at once, he would injure her reputation before 
the public. She replied to this letter, and said inher answer that as he had 
never contributed acent toward her education, or ever intimated that he 
had known her forthe last seven years, she would not grant him an inter- 
view, nor could she give him money, as she needed all she had for her own 
support. Huntington issaid to be a man of dissolute habits, He is a travel- 
ing salesman, making his headquarters in Chicago. He is said to be a man 
of strong physical build, healthy and abundantly able to earn his own living. 








.«..It is a curious commentary on the condition of the 
Grand Opéra in Paris at the present time that last year only thir- 
teen different operas were performed. The list is not devoid of 
interest. ‘' Faust,” thirty-one times; ‘* L’Africaine,” twenty-four ; 
‘* Les Huguenots,” twenty ; ‘‘ Robert le Diable,’’ ten; ‘* Guil- 
laume Tell,” twelve ; ‘‘ Rigoletto,” eight ; ‘‘ La Favorita,” eight ; 
‘**La Juive,” seven, and ‘‘ Der Freichiitz,” four, represent the 
old repertory ; ‘‘Le Cid’’ (Massenet), forty-four times ; ‘‘ Si- 
gurd” (Ernest Reyer), fourteen ; ‘‘ Patrie” (Paladilhe), five, and 
“ Henry VIII.” (Saint-Saéns), five, are the new works, It is 
Strange that Meyerbeer's should still prove themselves to be the 
most popular grand operas in France, if the experience. of the 
chief lyrical theatre is any critetion. 





r ined in sixty-nine measures), but it discloses a dignified and poetical 
purpose, keeps clear in every respect of the commonplace, and has so many 
evidences of good musicianship (the word seems necessary) in it that we are 
glad to praise it. Its structure as well as its melodic substance plainly pub- 
lishes the composer’s idea. It is an orchestral “ Sanctus,” and there it is a 
recognition, whether consciously or unconsciously on the part of the composer 
we cannot say, of the mystical merit of the Trinity. Its subject is a three-bar 
phrase in triple time, which is repeated three times three times, rising with 
each repetition toward the final climax by means of a change in pitch and an 
augmentation of the instrumental vehicle and the treatment, and then dy- 
ing away to a suave and gentle close. The device is so well handled that it 
does not force itself upon the attention except in a purely musical way, and 
the subject and harmonies appeal to an educated and dignified taste. It was 
received with an honest round of applause. 








Boston. 
Boston, January 30, 
HE sixteenth symphony concert took place last evening at 
Music Hall, with the following program : 
..W. A. Mozart 
Joh. Seb. Bach 
.. Fr, Liszt 
.L. v. Beethoven 


Overture to “ Marriage of Figaro” 
Passacaglia, orchestrated by Esser (first time) 
Symphonic Poem, ‘* Tasso” 

Symphony in F (Pastorale) No. 6. 

It proved to be one of the most idiaeats concerts of the season, a lively 
spirit reigning supreme from beginning to end. The lovely Mozart overture 
was played with a dash scarcely to be excelled. In fact, the interpretation 
of Mozart's works seems to be peculiarly suited to Mr. Gericke’s nature, as 
everything he has given us of the composer thus far has been most excellent. 
The Bach passacaglia was grand, although it cannot be denied that a judi. 
cious cut would make it still more acceptable. The continual repetition of the 
same theme and in the same key, too, b a little in spite of 
all the fine contrapuntal work with which it is fitted out. 

It was interesting to listen to Liszt's‘ Tasso ’’ again. Wagner, in writing 
about Liszt as a composer, once said that he should confine himself to the 
writing of'pianoforte pieces and not attempt orchestral works on a larger scale, 
as his inventive powers did not bear him out in these. It was not generously 
said, considering what Liszt had done for him, but of its truth I was again 
convinced last evening, as I have been before this. Liszt’s conception of a 
subject is always ingenious and poetic, but his musica! inveation falls short of 
the mark he sets himself. Here is just where the difference between genius 
and talent comes in. Where genius, after once grasping the subject, will soar 
aloft at once and rise above the task, talent, with perhaps just as good a con- 
ception at the start, vainly flaps ics wings but cannot follow. 

The themes in “* Tasso” are meant to express much more than they do, 
and there is a great deal of hollow bombast and noise besides. The orches- 
tration is highly effective for such as do not know how it is done and how 
superficial the effects really are ; otherwise there is no accounting for the en- 
thusiastic applause so shallow a work called forth yesterday. 

What a contrast when the “ Pastorale”” commenced, It was like Shake- 
speare anda “‘ Ouida” novel. The first movement of the symphony, although 
taken at the very limit of admissible speed, was excellently played, as was 
also the andante. The next part was somewhat marred by two unfortunate 
slips in the wood wind and by the ‘“‘ Tempest” being taken so fast that it be- 
came indistinct and ineffective. The closing allegretto, however, was very 
fine, Louis Maas, 
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Opera in German. 
VERYTHING considered, the Wagnerites have 

no cause for grumbling with the Metropolitan Opera- 
House management, for we have little else in the repertoire of 
the second half of the season than Wagner’s music-dramas, and, 
on the other hand, the management certainly can find no cause 
for complaint, as the music of the future has become the music of 
the present. People want to hear it, and they are willing, nay, 
eager, to pay for hearing it. 
Last Wednesday night the house was absolutely jammed with 
an enthusiastic throng who had come to hear the seventh repeti- 
tion of Wagner's chef d’auvre, ‘* Tristan und Isolde.” The per- 
formance was a good one,as faras Niemann’s representation of 77is- 
tan, Lilli Lehmann's impersonation of /so/de and the work of the 
orchestra under Seidl were concerned. The same, however, can- 


Anton Seidl’s Concert. 


HE second of Mr. Anton Seidl’s symphonic soirees 
was given at Steinway Hall last Saturday night, and despite 

the bad state of the weather drew an immense audience. In this 
regard and in point of the enormous enthusiasm the performances 
provoked, this second soiree successfully vied with its predecessor, 
and there seems no doubt that as a symphonic conductor Mr. 
Seidl has with one bound, so to speak, conquered a first position 
in public favor with our concert-going audiences. Nor can this 
be wondered at. His interpretations are fresh, vigorous and new, 
his readings, if not always justifiable from a classicist’s stand- 
point, are original and interesting, his programs are broad, com- 
prehensive and well chosen, and last, but not least, his perform- 
ances are given in a hall which has all the requirements for the 
enjoyment of a concert, and where the orchestra as well as a solo 





not be said of Friday night’s also very largely attended repetition 
of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” The orchestra seemed listless and 
somewhat tired. It lacked precision and fine shading. The dif- 
ferent singers also were not in the best of voice and mood, nota- 
bly Mr. Alvary, who was hoarse and weak, and seemed contin- 
ually on the brink of a breakdown. The beautiful quintet came 
twice very near being upset, once through fault of Alvary and 
once on account of an inattention on the part of the otherwise 
satisfactory Mrs, Seidl-Krauss. The first clarinet, too, made 
some stupid reading mistakes in this same quintet. Dr, Basch’s im- 
personation of Beckmesser, however, improves on a second hearing. 

The Saturday matinee was crowded, despite the prevailing bad 
state of the weather. The opera presented was Meyerbeer’s 
‘* Prophet.” The honors of the afternoon were equally shared by 
Niemann, Brandt and Lehmann, while the orchestra, under Wal- 
ter Damrosch, was uncertain. 

Monday night of this week saw the revival of Wagner's early 
and musically weakest work, “ Rienzi,” with Mr. Anton Schott in 
the title part. From a popular standpoint the performance was a 
success, for the house, though not overcrowded, lacked nothing 
in enthusiasm, and thanks to Wagner's effective finales the curtain 
had to be raised several times at the end of each act to allow the 
artists to bow their acknowledgments for persistent applause. As 
for Mr. Schott, he was the same Mr. Schott who had sung here 
three years ago, that is to say, he sang miserably and shockingly 
out of tune from the beginning to the very end of the opera, and 
only people who are absolutely devoid of musical ears can take 
pleasure in or praise his singing, however powerful or undiminished 
the tenor’s voice may be. To a musician, the first and most 
essential condition is that a singer should sing in tune, and as 
long as this condition is not complied with, the strength of lung 
displayed, or even fine horsemanship, as shown by Mr. Schott in 
the third act, cannot make up for the deficiency. 

Miss Lilli Lehmann was excellent as /rene, and Miss Brandt 
deserves kind words for her impersonation of Adriano. The 
minor roles of Stefano, Mr. Fischer ; Orsini, Mr. Robinson, 
and Raimondo, Mr. Von Milde, were satisfactorily rendered. 
The chorus and orchestra did their difficult and most arduous 
work in excellent manner. The ballet in the second act was 
finely dressed and had some pretty new features, while the mise- 
en-scine was rich and even gorgeous in the extreme, especially so 
in the second act. Mr. Anton Seidl conducted with praiseworthy 
energy, spirit and precision. 

The repertoire for this week is as follows: To-night, ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger ;"’ to-morrow (Thursday) night, an extra perform- 
ance of ‘* Fidelio,” with Niemann’s last appearance as Florestan, 
and to be followed by selections from the ballet ‘‘ Vienna 


his thanks, pointing toward the orchestra, indicating that they were 
also worthy of praise as partners in the success. 


phony was concerned ; in their renderings of the two overtures, 
however, several slips occurred which marred the tonal beauty and 
a reaction and evident tiredness from recent overwork showed 
itself in a rather detrimental manner. 


great one. 
mentioned of this artist, viz., fine technic, beautiful tone and 
grace, as well as elegance and general finish in his renderings ; it 
also showed him to be possessed of a broad and truly artistic na- 
ture. 
out, and his rendering of the slow movement lacked nothing in 
classic breadth of almost the Joachim kind, while the finale was 
played with so much spirit and brilliancy that it elicited a genuine 
and most deserved burst of enthusiastic applause. 


performer can be heard to advantage, instead of their best tonal 
efforts being lost in the wings or the vastness of space. 
The following was the program for the occasion : 


Symphony No. s,1n C minor, op. 67........+++ 060 séeesece L. van Beethoven 
Orchestra. 


Arias, 2,“ O rest in the Lord,” “ Elijah"’......... Giineecnde -» Mendelssohn 
4, “* Vieni che poi sereno’ ‘* Semiramis”’........ sece@ccecccece Gluck 
Mrs, Zelia Trebelli. 
A AS Hebak” SFRIbNIC 1005 scccced ccs eesece ecescrecceccses Richard Wagner 
Orchestra. 
Concerto for violin...... ......+++ odbesdesseoes 90 cosseve .L. Van Beethoven 
Ovide Musin. 
Overture, ** Leonore,”’ No. 3..... eo sedhbe see’ Pena ackont L. Van Beethoven 
Orchestra. 


Of the orchestral efforts we preferred the rendering of the fifth 
symphony, and more especially of the first movement of that 
great work, to anything else onthe program. Thé second half of 
this movement was performed with a vigor, virility, earnestness, 
sonority and rhythmic swing that surpassed anything we have 
heard in that respect for a good many years. An unduly drawn- 
out little oboe solo was the only thing extravagant in this move- 
ment. The slow movement was taken at an unusually slow 
tempo, but was otherwise very beautifully read in the custo- 
mary way. The scherzo also was well rendered and in the exact 
tempo marked by Beethoven, while the last movement again was 
taken considerably more slowly than we were hitherto wont to 
hear it. In this instance, however, we are willing to change a 
quotation from ‘* Die Meistersinger,” so as to make it read : 

Mit dem Tempo zwar seid Ihr ein wenig frei, 

Doch sag ich nicht, dass das ein Fehler sei. 
The symphony created, as before stated, an unusual amount of 
enthusiasm, and Mr. Seidl, who had been loudly applauded after 
each movement, was thrice recalled after the finale and he bowed 


They certainly were so, as far as the performance of the sym- | 


Mr. Musin’s performance of the Beethoven concerto was a 


It revealed not only those qualities frequently before 


His conception of the first movement was noble through- 





Items. 

——As we go to press we hear from our Chicago rep- 

resentative, Mr. Hall, that the wife of S. E. Jacobsohn, the vio- 
linist, died on Sunday night in that city. 
The second season concert of the German Lieder- 
kranz took place at the society’s beautiful concert hall last Sun- 
day evening, and was as usual so crowded with members and 
their ladies, that hundreds of the audience could not be seated. 
The concert itself was a miscellaneous one and was finely carried 
out. The orchestra consisted of fifty-five performers and as- 
sisted in every number but one of the program. The male 
chorus sang two ‘‘a capella” choruses, ‘‘ Mignon,” by Nagiller, 
and ‘Ringrol and Roserl,” by Steyskal, superbly, and did 
equally wellin Rheinberger’s beautiful male chorus ‘‘ Die Rosen 
von Hildesheim,” with orchestra. 

Ovide Musin played the first movement of Beethoven's violin 
concerto with great effect, being ably sustained in his perform- 
ance by the masterly accompaniment of the orchestra under the 
baton of Mr. Reinhold L. Herman, and afterward played 
Ernst’s ‘‘ Othello” fantasie equally well, eliciting prolonged and 
hearty applause. 

The last piece on the program was ‘‘ Columbus,” a ballad for 
soli, full chorus and orchestra. This new composition is written 
by Ferdinand Hummel, of Berlin, a nephew of the celebrated 





composer, J. N. Hummel, deceased, who certainly has in 
herited considerable talent, for ‘‘Columbus” is a_ highly 
meritorious composition, fresh, original and sparkling. It was 


performed with great effect and precision, the full chorus singing 
superbly and the soloists, Miss Helen D. Campbell, Adolph Sil- 
bernagel and Max Treumann being each in good voice and quite 
successful in the singing of their respective solos. Taken as a 
whole, the concert was a most enjoyable and interesting one. 





Louisville Notes. 
Louisvitce, Ky., January 18. 

USICAL matters in Louisville have been in almost a stand- 

still for some time, the monotony only being relieved by an occa- 
sional concert or piano recital. A few weeks ago we enjoyed the engagement 
of the Boston Ideals, who spent a week in our city. This company is an old 
favorite with Louisville people and was warmly received. We have also 
enjoyed a performance of ** The Gypsy Raron” by Conried’s excellent com- 
pany. 
Louisville is a city that has just awakened to the fact that she is far behind 
other cities in musical matters and is now trying to retrieve herself. She 
has organized a Philharmonic Society, which has given great satisfaction to 
the public and to its subscribers. The last concert it gave was largely at- 
tended and the efforts of the society were appreciated. One of the pleasing 
numbers on the program was the violin solo of Mr. Sol Marcosson, a young 
musician, who gives great promise of making his mark in the world. The 
society is under the care of Professor Becker, who is a thorough musician 
and takes great interest in his work. The society is in a flourishing 
condition and promises to make great progress in its work during this season. 
The Oratorio Society has not given any concerts this season as yet, but 
they expect to bring out two or three new works this winter. 
The musical people of Louisville are looking forward with great interest to 


| the probable engagement of the Metropolitan Opera Company in this city 


next spring. We hope that this company can be prevailed upon to give a 
short engagement here, as much interest has been manifested in their per- 
formances in New York this season. E, M. Latimer, 


ah. 

SAVANNAH, January 26, 
HE Mendelssohn Quintet Club gave us, last night, one of 
the richest musical treats we have enjoyed for a long time. The 
house was literally packed. The concert had been advertised as the musical 
and fashionable event of the season, and the local papers had even given out 
how to dress for the occasion, A ‘ no-hat’’ movement was also to be inaug- 
urated. In fact, nothing was left undone to make it a ‘* swell’ affair, and so 
it proved to be from the report the News gave this morning. All the soloists 


Savann 








Waltzes ;" on Friday night, ‘‘ Lohengrin;” at the Saturday Yasar Moca’ eeteinsths wake. 10 ee 
{lagen SB ad % . + " cored, ° i ‘g's solo, ungarian Ca- 
matinee, ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” and on next Monday aight the No further allusion need here be made of Mrs, Trebelli’s ren quien,” toy Wether, eapnesehiihaatieneh. iieumidiniiite codiiiie dak ans 
last performance for this season of ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” which | dering of her two arias, as they were the same as at the Musin con- pressive playing were simply grand, and formed the principal event in the 
is also the farewell appearance of Albert Niemann. c:rt of last Tuesday night concert. SAVANNAH. 
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Miss SARAH CECIL, 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH 


(Former Pupil of the Vienna cannes atory and 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris). Teaches Vuice Cu'ture, 
Italian and German School, Opera, Oratorio and Con- 
cert Songs. Apply, 1 to 2.30 P. M. Residence, 130 
East soth Street. 


FRANCOIS C. FISCHER CRAMER, 


Organist and Choirmaster, 
Grace Church, Chicago, Ill. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. Accompany- 
ing in Private. 
Address 210 East Tenth Street, New York, — 


AUGUST A. WOLFF 
vo 883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal! Cul- 
ture. 1437 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, _ 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


Residence : 109 East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York 


JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. 
r! 

















Address, Steinway Hall, New 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, _ 
Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 


Address Geo. W. Corny, 23 East 14th Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New Yor 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 


College of Music, Chicago. 











CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near grst St, New Y York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
_No. 18 Shes Place. 





Mr. ‘GUS’ TAV ‘kk BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
150 East 86th Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
Address 27 Union Square, New York 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 

Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 
Mme. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 
Vocal Instruction 

Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 
MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


: Vocat CuntTurg, 
Address “Tue Fvoripa,” 331 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New 


ALBERT MORRIS LAGBY, 
Piano Insts uction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ERRANI, 


Vocat Teacuer, 
21 East 18th Street, New York. 














ACHILLE 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 

Kullak’s Academy of Music, and Béttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. Lessons in Ensemble Playing 
Violin), Address STEINWAY - LL, 

New York. 





MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. 


Miss LIZZIE WEBB CARY, 


Soprano; Concert and Oratorio. 20 East 16th 
Street,, or care of Wittiam Courtney, 27 Union 
Square, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA., 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions, Address: 

as Union Square, New York. 


Mrs, FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
ag Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 


Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 
{nstruction. 














Care of Wm. Knasg & Co. 
rra Fifth Avenue. City. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Tenor and Professor of Singing. 


Rapid development and perfecting of the voice by 
the applicatiog of the modern method based on the 
laws of acoustics and vocal physiology. The only 
professor in America who has educated twenty-one 
pupils now ‘singing with success in the principal 
theatres of Europe and America, 123 West 39th 
Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, Weber Music Hall, Cuicaco. 
J. J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 
§2@™ Send for Catalogue. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Contralto. Assistant Rass yoo to Sig. Emilio 
Belari. Rapid devel education 
of the voice. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 














MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr, W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 


Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
_American Exchange, London, 





VOGT CONSERVATORY orM USIC, 


No. 19 East rath Street, New Vork City. 


Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 
46 Strong Place, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert PriaAniste AND Te#aCHEeR OF THE PIANO, 
Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
__and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin. 
LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 

Solo Violoncello. Address Musica, Courier, 25 
East 14th Street. New York. 
Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














CAMILLE MUORI, 


Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio, 
R. Cutrrriss Warpe, Manager, 


27 East Chicage Ave., Chicago, II. 








~NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music 


FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


Thorough Instruction in Piano, Organ, Violin, 
and all Orchestraland Band Instruments, 
Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Harmony, 
Theory, Composition and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning; 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, PORTRAITURE, 


French, German and Italian Languages, 
ORATORY, 
ENGLISH BRANCHES. ELEGANT HOME. 
FREE COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. 
Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, Chorus- 
Classes, &c., in all 180 hours per term. 


For further information call on or address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 





~<O———_» CHARTERED IN 1865.4—_q 


NEW YoREK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 


No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 
Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 


Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 


STUTTGAR 


PIANO—Method, Luszat “and STARK. 
German English and French. 
c om P OSITION—Method, Faisst, Gorrscuivs. 
Class Lessons in German and English. 
VIOLIN—Method, Sincer and Seirriz. Lessons in 
German English and French, 
Organ, all instruments, Singing, | Italian language, &c. 
Terms commence April 15, October 15. 
TERMS: $66 to $86 per annum. 


DIRECTORS : Professors Dr. FAISST & SCHOLL, 
STUTTGART, GERMANY. 


JULIOS BAUER & C0. 


+PIANOS* 


Contain the most important improvements introduced 
in recent years, and are up to the 


HIGHEST STANDARD. EXCELLENCE. 


THE BAU ER AUER PIANOS 


Being manufactured in Chicago, buyers are enabled 
to obtain them of first hands, and thus secure a 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT at a 
moderate price. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


The Celebrated 


PUFEN 


are surpassed by None made either side 
of the Atlantic and are recommended by 


+ Liszt Rubinstein, Scharwenka 


Apply for Price-Lists and Illustrations, 
L. NEUFELD, 12-18, Kronenst, Berlin, 





CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. 


Lessons in 








Wuirtuan's CITRER. 


PRODUCES 


Delightful Feature of the Home Circle. 


15-Key Zither, 1.00, or by mail 1.25 ; 22- nites Hare, 
$2.00, or by mail $2.30. Send for Illustrated lar. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
J. A. WHITMAN, Manufacturer, Providence,2B.I. 


JAMES BELLAK, 


1120 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





OARDMAN 
& GRAY: 


SS PPIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 
“ WAREROOMS: 


WHITNEY & CURRIER'S 


PALACE OF MUSIC, 
TOoOLTeSDo, omiIo,z 
Western Agents. 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


643, 646 and 647 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 








—TO 





First Golden Medal of the 4 
Kingdom of Prussia. 


Beautiful Tone; 


Emperor of Germany. 


Fine Touch; Excellent Workmanship; 
Casework; Remarkably Cheap Prices. 


HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 


~~” = 


T Coblenz on the Rhine. 


ESTABLISHED IN IN 1832. 


PIANO * MANUFACTURERS 


THE — 


First Golden Meda! of the 
Kingdom of Prussia. 


Tasteful 





Gy The Trade throughout the United States 


WM. ROHLFING & 


WM. ROHLFING & CO, 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF —— 


FORHIGIN «MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition “ Peters,” ‘‘ Andre,” and all Standard Editions. 


and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for terms and Catalogues to 


CoO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR PRICES, 


Eminent Pianists.testify to the great saving of time in monotonous 
technical exercises by using the 


TECHNICON. 


A Scientific Finger and Wrist Gymnasium. 


&c., APPLY TO 


J. BROTHERHOOD, 6 West 14th Street, New York. 





i a 


= WEBER 


INOS 





WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 


+*NEW + YORK.’ 





BRANCH: Weber Music Hall, Wabash Ave, cor, Jackson St, Chicago. 








MANUFACTORIES: 


(21, 123,125,127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4t+NEW + YORK.+ 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 364. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 


Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, 5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 
PER INCH, 

Three Months #20.00 | Nine Months. .860.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months 80.00 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P.M. on 
Monday 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1887. 





Marc A. Orro FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
Editors and Proprietors, 


No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


BLUMENBERG, 


Offices: 


No. 148 STATE STREET. 


HALL, Western Representative. 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 
NGLISH, the 


JOHN E. 
E Piano Company, 


two counts in the indictment which was found against 


defaulting bookkeeper of the Guild 
Boston, who pleaded guilty to 


was sentenced on January 18 for a term of six 
the Boston, with one 
deducted each month for good behavior. He is 
to denied that any collusion existed between 


him, 


months in House of Correction, 
day 


said have 


him and anyone else. 
E understand that Mr. John McLaughlin, who has 
W been with the Smith American Organ Company, 
Boston, for more than thirty years, has resigned his pos- 
ition and becomes the manager at the warerooms of the 
New England Organ Company, Boston. 
Mr. John McLaughlin is a brother of Mr. Geo. T. 
McLaughlin, the proprietor of the New England Organ 
Company. 


S JME most important changes of agencies have trans- 


the month. One of the firms 
been most successfulin these new and impor- 
& Brother. 
his firm has simultaneously secured elegant openings 


in the two important cities of Chicago and Cincin- 


pired during past 
which has 


tant movements is the house of Ernst Gabler 


nati, and the consequence is that Gabler has never been 


busier than just at present. 





COPY VERBATIM ET LITERATIM. 
HE 
ceived by Messrs, Steinway & Sons: 


following is a true copy of a letter recently re- 


Mrs. 
Please sent me a 
crank, 

sal that turn with a horse. 
Address to 


Styneway 
Catlauge and price list of your Orgain that 


turn witha and also Information where I can get a 


Yours truly, 
PauL ROEMER, 
Aberdeen, Dak, 


Carr 


We believe it would be contrary to professional ethics 
to mention the name of the music-trade paper of which 
Mr. Roemer is evidently a constant reader. 


ir. John R, Henricks, of Pittsburgh, makes the following 
public announcement : 

In order to close out my portion of the stock of the old firm 
of Mellor, Hoene & Henricks previous to the occupancy of the 
to be remodeled storeroom, 435 Wood-st. (between Fifth-ave. and 
Diamond alley), I will offer all the goods at prices absolutely be- 
low cost. I desire to open up in the new store about April 1 
with an entire fresh stock, and hence offer my goods. at ruinous 
figures. Easy terms given at a slight advance on above figures. 
All goods fully warranted, the same as if sold at full prices. 
Come early and get first choice. Open until nine o'clock even- 
ings. Joun R. HENRICKs, 

Old Penn Bank Room, cornet Wood and "Liberty streets, 


CHICACO. 
Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


'148 STATE-ST., 


! 
Crarcaco Orrice Musica. ripagse 
Cuicaco, January 20, 1887. 


HE manufacturers of this city are, without excep- 
tion, encouraged with their beginning and the outlook for 
the future of the present year.! Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co.'s 
trade for the year 1886 far exceeded that of 1885, and Mr. Schnei- 
der, their manager, states that on Christmas Eve not a single new 
Bauer piano remained unsold in, their warerooms ; their stock, 
however, is now replenished, and they hold themselves in readi- 
ness to fill all orders promptly. 

C. A. Smith & Co. are busy and have been, not a single fully 
finished piano being in their factory. Mr. Smith attends to every 
detail of his growing business. It is no trouble to find him; he 
is always on hand, and an increase in production is one of the 
probabilities in the near future. 

The comparatively new house of Wm. H. Bush & Co., though 
never having sent out to secure business, are doing nicely ; they 
have some stock in their fine warerooms on Chicago-ave., but 
none too much. They are about'getting ‘out some new styles of 
cases, and, while they have always used a good make of action in 
their instruments, in the future some of their styles will contain 
Wessel, Nickel & Gross actions. 

Mr. S. H. Dyer, recently with the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
has decided to make St. Paul, Minn., his future home, but not in 
the piano and organ business. Real estate, mortgages and loans 
will occupy his time and talents. 

John M. Smyth has secured the services of Mr. R. Cuttriss 
Warde in his piano and organ department. Mr. Warde is the 
leader of the choir in St. Patrick's Church of this city ; his wife, 
whose stage name is Camille Muori, is well known here as a con- 
cert soprano. These facts give Mr. Warde quite a prestige, and 
with the Baus piano for a leader Mr. Smyth should certainly in- 
crease his sales. 

Mr. George P. Bent is increasing his facilities, and will soon 
be able to turn out quite an additional number of organs each 
month. 

Messrs. Steger & Sauber increased their business for '86 over 
"85 to the extent of doubling it. They are showing some new 
styles of Sohmer uprights, with solid panel fronts, the first we 
have seen, and certainly worthy of a notice, as the result is not 
only a richer appearance, but a refinement of tone. 

Mr. Prentiss Hill, the agent for Messrs. Estey & Camp at 
Waukesha, Wis., is said to have skipped out, family, bag and 
baggage. His affairs are now being investigated. Mr, Camp 
says he will lose no sleep o’ nights consequent upon any loss 
which may be sustained ; nevertheless, it’s an unpleasant piece of 
business, and it is greatly to be hoped, for the honor of the trade, 
that such occurrences may be rare. 

Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr., of Haines Brothers, New York, stopped 
here for one day to visit the branch house. He expressed him- 
self as fully satisfied with the business here, and complimented 
the manager, Mr. Floyd Jones, very highly. His main errand 
West was to Cincinnati, and we understand the result will be an 
increased representation of the Haines Brothers pianos on the 
part of Messrs. Baldwin & Co., of that city. It is of some inter- 
est to the friends of THE MUSICAL COURIER to know that Mr. 
Haines, like all other men of intelligence who are interested in 
the subject, considers THE MusicaL Courier the leading jour- 
nal of its kind in the United States, although we are remember- 
ing all the time that ‘‘ good wine needs no bush.” 

W. A. Dean & Co. have resumed business at Sioux City, Ia., 
on their own account at their old store, and have secured the 
agency of the Haines Brothers piano, which was formerly sold 
there by Messrs. Pollard & Tuttle. 

From a gentleman just returned from Pittsburgh, Pa., we learn 
that Mr. J. R. Henricks will handle the Wheelock and Stuyve- 
sant pianos and the Kimball organ. The other goods we have 
not been able to learn. 

Messrs. Estey & Camp will remove about the middle of next 
month to 233 State-st. 

Mr. E. J. Lehman has purchased the building now occupied 
by Messrs. Estey & Camp, and it is confidently asserted that he 
intends adding a piano and music department to his already large 
store, known as ‘ The Fair.” 

The W. W. Kimball Company is preparing its new store, cor- 
ner Jackson and State streets. When completed the three con- 
cerns, the Weber, the Kimball and the Estey & Camp, will oc- 
cupy the three corners on the block between Wabash-ave. and 
State-st. on Jackson. 

Mr. Alanson H. Reed, the well-known septuagenary head of 
the house of Reed & Sons, this city, has recently taken unto him- 





-b self a wife, his first wife having died several yéars ago. 





The Behning- Ellis Affair. 


HE Musica Courier has desisted for some time 
in printing any statements concerning the change of the 
Behring agency in Washington from Messrs. John F. Ellis & Co. 
to Mr. Edward F. Droop; nor would we have made any mention 
of the resulting controversy had an address of Messrs. Ellis to 
the piano and music trade not found its way into public print. 
Then we determined to print the address, with the correspon- 
dence of the three firms, which is now before us : 
Wasrincton,D.C., } 
January 12, 1887, f 
To the Piano and Music Trade : 


The following letter has been published in several of the music-trade 
papers of New York’: 
New York, December 27, 1886. 
Messrs. John F. Ellis & Co., Washington, D. C.: 


GENTLEMEN— Please take notice that we have 
peo a transfer, on January 1, of our agency for territory thus 4, controlled by 





yet hanking you for past favors, we remain, yours truly, 
Beuninc & Son. 
KocHMANN, 


There is a deception attempted here which we think ought not to be per- 
mitted, and we therefore beg to call your attention to the following expo- 
sition of the matter : 

When we put ourselves before the trade as in the market for a leader we 
received a number of letters—some catalogues and several personal applica 
tions on the subject; among the latter, young Kochmann (December 23, 
1886), representing Behning & Son, of New York, who asked us to run their 
pianos as our leader, and then proceeded to state what pianos they were will- 
ing we shouldrun. Now, although we felt kindly toward the Messrs. Behn- 
ing (having sold their pianos fora number of years) we could neither run 
their piano as our leader nor permit them to dictate our policy—so we stated 
that we would mention what had been said to our proprietor, and let Messrs. 
Behning & Son hear from us. 

On the 27th of December, 1886, we wrote them as follows: 

This is to notify you that we will not handle your piano after the 1st of 
next January. 

On December 29, 1886, we received from Behning & Son the letter which 
heads this circular, and which was post-marked as follows : 

New York, December 28—3:30 Pp. M. Washington, D. C., December 29, 
1 A.M, 

We thereupon sent the following letter to Messrs. Henry Behning & Son: 

Your letter, deted 27th, and post-marked New York, December 28, 3:30 
Pp. M., received in Washington, December 29, 1 A. M., came to hand, announc 
ing transfer of agency after January 1, On the 27th’ we notified you that we 
would give up the agency forthe sale of your pianos in this territory after 
January 1,1887. Your proceeding is * rather thin.’ But if it will be of 
any benefit or gratification to you to | that you transferred the from 
us—when you did not—we have not the slightest objection ; only, if it is 
done in an offensive manner, or in any way to injure us, we will take 
pleasure in properly placing the matter before the public. 


We leave this matter with you without comment, » are 
Very truly, Joun F. Exuis & Co. 


Following the Ellis address is the following correspondence : 
(Copy.] 


enc 


New York, January 5, 1887. 
Messrs. John F. Ellis & Co., Washington, D. C.: 

GenTLemen—We are in receipt of your favors of the 27th and aoth ult., 
and in reply beg to state that the arrangements for a transfer of agency were 
completed by our Mr. Kochmann while in your city on December 23, and that 
the notice to you which, as our representative had verbally acquainted you 
with the purpose of his visit, was purely formal and had to be deferred on ac- 
count of the holidays. 

Trusting this explanation will be satisfactory, we remain, yours truly, 

Beuninc & Son. 


[Copy.] 
New York, January 20, 1887, 
Mr. Edward F. Droop, Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Sin—We mailed you yesterday invoice and warranties for pianos 
shipped on the rath and 14th inst., and herewith iuclose order for John F 
Ellis & Co. to deliver to you the Behning glass signs. 

Owing to the altercation we are at present engaged in with the latter firm as 
regards the withdrawal of our agency from them, we would kindly request 
you to favor us with a few lines setting forth the fact that arrangements 
for the representation of the “‘ Behning"’ after January 1, 1887, were made 
by you on the 23d ult., &c. 

Wishing you success, we remain, 

Yours, very truly, Beuninc & Son. 
Wasuincton, D. C., January 22, 1887, 
Messrs. Behning & Son, New York: 

GenTLemMeN—I cheerfully state that your Mr. Kochmann arranged with 
me on the 23d of December last to represent your pianos here after Janu- 
ary 1. Before entering into this arrangement, however, I received the posi- 
tive assurance that you were not willing to continue with your former agents 


here. Yours truly, E, F. Droop, 








About Celluloid. 
AMUEL P. SADTLER, Ph.D., professor of 


chemistry, University of Pennsylvania, in an article on 
celluloid contributed to the Scientific American, says, amgng 
other things : 

It is superior to ivory, in that it will not crack or become yel- 
low with age, and to amber and precious stones in its ability to 
stand a sharp blow or fall. It is replacing ivory, moreover, in 
two quite dissimilar uses. It is used now almost exclusively in 
America in the manufacture of piano keys, as an entire key- 
board can be finished to look perfectly uniform and true in shape 
and color—a thing extremely difficult with ivory and, with the 
increasing scarceness of this material, likely to be more difficult 
in the future; and in the manufacture of billiard balls it has 
great advantages over ivory. It can be given any desired density 
and hardness, and its density will be absolutely uniform through- 
out the sphere, thus making the ball much truer in the hands of a 
skillful player. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 


edged by the highest musical authori hibition. 
ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura~- 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 


becoming m¢ more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., ER... 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
anion MEVY ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


FREE. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 FIFTIL AVENUE. 


STERLING PIANOS 


— AND— 
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favorites for years. 


ORGANS. 


*[J¥}Op 3SONUTUL 09 WoAe ‘9.189 
O10ML YL POZONIPSUOO 8] UVZIQ ON 


The ESTEY ORGANS have been 


Western Office and Warerooms: Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and poe a combined with 
. admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


{79 and 181 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. [SAAC 1 COLE & SON; KRAKAUER 


Manufacturers of and Dealers n 
FACTORIES—DERBY, CONN. VENEERS BROS.. 
9 


And Importers of 


‘hmmm rune hmameenurtmmes! eancy woons, | Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 








MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


425 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River 


THE STERLING COMPANY, a wera '!40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


THe WILCOSA & WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 


OVER HEIGHTS DIFFERENT STYLes. WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN C0., Meriden, Conn. 


(@ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Prefer Epa sae Pianos D EC K E R & SO N a re HE UBL ae 


because they are matchless 


an a eg Grand, Square and Ubright Piano-F ortes, in brilliancy, sweetness and 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 






































for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make of 


vertising expenses. “7 CAD THEM * A377 Pianos, 


ee J, & G, FISCHER PIANOS, 


EST? 
GRAND, SQUARE d UPRIGHT. 
PIA: oS ae 


Ss hE 70,000 


415,417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street New York. ¢ sow ‘nw vse, 























TONE & DU ‘ail LITY 
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Questions and Answers. 
MONG inquiries lately received we will dispose 


of the following now: 


A 


Editors Musical Courier : 

Please give us the address of the Empire State Organ Com- 
We want to get a reed from them to use in repairing 
one of their organs. 

Yours, James Fricker & BROTHER. 

{The Empire State Organ Company is not known to 
The company does no manufacturing business. 
According to its name it should be located in this State. 
We cannot locate it—EpbITORS MUSICAL COURIER.] 

“* * * 


Microrp, Dickinson County, Ia., ' 
January 24, 1887. 4 


Americus, Ga., January 26, 1887. 


pany 


us. 


Editors Musical Courier : 

As | am thinking of buying a piano, I should like to ask you 
as to the reliability of the United States Piano Company. Do 
Do they have a fac- 
How do 


they manufacture a really good piano? 
tory, or are they built a little Rere and a little there ? 
they compare with other medium-priced pianos in tone, touch, 
&c , for instance, with such as New England or Marshall & 
Wendell ? 

An answer to above inquiries will confer a very great favor, 
and will be held in strict confidence. 

Hoping to receive a reply, I remain, yours, Xc., 

IpA EARLY SMITH. 
All these questions can be answered readily and strict 

There is no such a piano 
company as the United States Piano Company. In 
former years a large business was done by parties who 


confidence is not necessary. 


occupied an office on Broadway, and who bought low- 
grade pianos, using the name United States, or United 
States Piano Company. The parties failed about eight 
years ago, after having succeeded in disposing of many 
of these pianos, and occasionally a second-hand one ap- 
pears in piano warerooms. As a matter of course, should 
a new piano have the name of the United States Piano 
Company upon it, it would, according to THE MUSICAL 
COURIER system of classification, come under the head of 
a surreptitious stencil piano, that is to say, no one, except 
a very few experts, could tell its origin from its name, 
[The New England piano which is referred to in the 
above letter is the one we should suggest to the lady. 
It is made by a thoroughly reliable institution, and Mr. 
Thomas F. Scanlan, the manufacturer, is a man who 
believes in honest dealing and acts upon that belief. We 
would not take the U.S. piano at any price.—EDITORS 


MUSICAL COURIER, s&s 
Greenvitie, Ohio, January 10, 1887 


Editors Mu 
Would you kindly tell me whether or not Swick & Co. Piano 


ical Courier 


Company manufacture their own pianos? If not, where do 
they buy or have them made? Anything you can tell me will | 
be confidential, as | heard they do not make pianos themselves. 
| only wish to satisfy myself, 

Respectfully yours, J. C. HInDERER, 


Dealer in Pianos and Organs. 
Swick & Co. is the name of a firm here which is said 
to that Swick else 


make is, 


{Our reply to Mr, Hinderer’s question, which is printed 
above, will probably give Mr. Butler an idea of the 
Swick system. Then the Swick circular must in itself 
enlighten any business man as to the possibilities of the 
Swick system. As to Swick & Co.’s honesty of purpose 
we cannot gauge that, just as we cannot gauge the firm’s 
financial worth. If their pianos have any reputation we 
do not propose to state what that reputation is with us, 
neither will we say what it is with others. We refer Mr. 
Butler once more to the Swick circular; that says more 
than we can say.—EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER.| 

e¢ 
CircLeviLi_e, Ohio, January 3, 1887. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

I notice in one of your papers something about Horace 
Waters pianos. Are they stenciled, or does Waters & Co. 
manufacture? Yours respectfully, S. K. DALLAM, 

[Horace Waters & Co. have a small piano factory in 
East Twenty-third-st., New York. The firm does a busi- 
ness nearly exclusively retail on Fifth-ave., although 
there is no doubt that the firm, or rather company, for 
it is an incorporated company, would not hesitate to sell 
to good parties at wholesale. Under the old régime, 
some years ago, Horace Waters, Sr., did a pure stencil 
business ; that is, he bought pianos and organs under 
contract and put his name on, although he never had a 
factory. If our correspondent refers to one of those 
Waters pianos, it is a genuine stencil piano—its origin 
being unknown to the purchaser. The present company 
does not manufacture as many pianos as it disposes of 
in various ways, such as renting, selling on installments, 
&c. We believe that the company purchases many Hale 
pianos. How these pianos are stenciled we have never 
troubled ourselves to investigate. Suffice it to say that 
if our correspondent desires to purchase a Waters—a 
new Waters piano (for the old ones of the former days 
were all stenciled) he should have it selected by someone 
who is sufficient of an expert to discover whether the 
piano has been made by the present company or simply 
purchased by them. This case is unique, because the 
company manufactures and also purchases in the outside 
market.—EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER.| 


es * * * 


A firm in the Southwest who request us to withhold their 
name send the following advertisement and say: ‘* The en- 
closed smells a little of the great Beatty. If these gentlemen 
make a piano worthy of the attention of dealers, it seems to us 
this system would not be necessary.” The advertisement is 
taken from the McKinney, Tex., Znguirer, and reads thus: 


PLEASE READ THIS! 





THe Piano & ORGAN Co,, 


New ‘York office 235 East 21st st., 


MARSCHAL & SMITH 

First class Pianos and Organs, of all kinds sold direct to families, at 
Manufacturers’ Prices, and sent for trial in your own home before you buy. 

we sell direct to families and avoid the expense of sending Agents over 
the County, saving to the purchaser the profits going to the retail dealer, 
which usually doubles the cost of an instrument. A piano that will cost you 
from $200 to $250 in our Factory, you pay to Dealers a profit of $175 or 
$250 making the instrument cost you from $350 to $500. Them Agents and 





pianos ,; Says soO—no one 
well posted in the piano trade says so positively. The 
pianos are made in shops where the Weser pianos are 
Swick may own a scale of a piano, although 
We 
quently said that the Swick piano had been virtually 


made 


we would not state so p sitively either. have f{re- 


Brothers and the statement has never 
denied.—Epirors MUSICAL Cou- 


made by Weser 
been authoritatively 
RIER, x* * * 

Ciakinpa, Ia., January 11, 1887 
Editors Musical Courter 


Will you kind 
standing and honesty of purpose in their dealings of the firm 


be enough to inform me of the financial 


of Messrs. Swick & Co., 509 West Thirty-third-st., and what 

reputation, if any, their pianos may have. The enclosed | 

shows one of their plans for selling their goods. 
Yours very truly, Jacos BuTLer. 


This is the Swick circular which that concern has 
frequently mailed. We will not print the prices men- 
tioned : | 
& Co., New Vorh 

Gent Please consign me on 30 days’ trial from date of shipment one 
of your Style H upright pianos, No , wholesale cash price at your 
factory in New York $ , and find enclosed ten dollars, which I send | 
you to pay rent of piano for 30 days, including boxing and shipping on } 
board of cars in New York. 

I also agree to receive the piano and pay all freights and cartages on the | 
same, to keep it in good order, and not part with the possession of said 
piano, or assign, transfer or lease the same, and promise to properly box 
and ship the same back to you, in the same condition as I receive it in, on 
receipt of your demand for the revurn of said piano, and agree to hold the 
iene eu ‘homer neil 


; , 

It is expressly understood and agreed upon that said Swick & Co. do not 
part with any title of this piano until the piano is bought and the full 
paid in their hands in New York city, and in case of 
default of payment of $ within 39 days (including date of shipment), or 
its prompt reshipment on demand, Swick & Co, are hereby authorized to 
enter any premises and take and remove, without legai process, the said 
This order is not subject to countermand and constitutes the 
Shipment of piano by Swick & Co. alone acknowledges 
acceptance by them of this order | 


ee eeeeeeees eeereseses { 
cs ONT yc crescvccces } 


amount of § be 


piano. 
agreement in full, 
Signed - 

City or Town, A+’ 
TRRGB ass. 60 cbnee ‘nsbees ce-ceccee-oe 





| of Marschal & Smith in that section he is certainly their 
| agent, especially when he announces that he has samples 


| gan trade. 


| MusIcAL COURIER.] 


Dealers can not handle instruments at a less profit. 

We place these Pianos and organs unreservedly in the hands of the pur- 
chaser, and challenge comparison with the most renowned Piano and Or- 
gans of the world. 

Samples of our Pianos and organs can be seen at the residence of A. 
Rhine. McKinney Texas. Send for I!lustrated Catalogue and Price List. 

MARSCHAL & SMITH, New York. 
Represented by A. RHINE, McKinney, Texas. 
[The beauty of this advertisement lies in the fact that 
Rhine, who denounces agents in his statement, admits 
that he is one himself by calling himself “ Representa- 
tive ”"—* McKinney, Texas.” If he is the representative 


on hand. This is bad business, and there is very little 
truth in the advertisement, very little. In the first place, 
Marschal & Smith have no factory, neither piano nor 
organ factory, and Mr. Smith, who is the proprietor, is a 
gentleman of whose business affairs we regret to be 
forced to speak of in this manner. But the truth must 
prevail, and inquiries must be answered. A. Rhine, of 
McKinney, should, however, be muzzled immediately. 
Any man who advertises such false figures or prices as 
Rhine gives ought to be driven out of the piano and or- 
If the dealers’ profits were as large as Rhine 
says they are, there would be one thousand dealers in 
the line to every one hundred now in it.—EpDIToRS 


x * * * 


A gentleman in the trade sends us the following, taken from 
a paper, and asks how much truth there is in it: 

The piano stenciled ‘“*Cambridge”’ is manufactured by the Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company. 

[Very little. The Ivers & Pond Piano Company made, 
as an experiment, some pianos on which they did not 
stencil the word “Cambridge” in the ordinary man- 
ner. They stenciled them “ Cambridge,” and added be- 


pany, Boston,” Their name was also cast in the plate. 
“ Cambridge” was therefore put on more in the charac- 
ter ofa style. It was not the usual stencil, and never 
was intended to be so. Only a few such pianos were 
made, and their special purpose was effected, and that 
ended them.—Eprrors MUSICAL COURIER.] 


Steinert Hall, Boston. 
(Circular.) 
TEINERT HALL is destined to become one of 
the established constituents of the rapidly growing musical 
sentiment of Boston, and it is within the limits of probability to 
state that in no other audience-room in this city will so much 
good music of the chamber style be heard this season. 

The house of M. Steinert & Sons, long and favorably known 
for its enterprise and business energy, has always found its in- 
terest closely identified with the cause of music, and if Steinert 
Hall serves a business end as well it will simply prove the sagacity 
of the management, that they are thus able and willing to min- 
ister to the needs of musical art. Certainly nothing has ever 
been provided in Boston that is so near the needs of professional 
musicians or will forward so much the cause of musical educa- 
tion in our midst. 

The hall is in the best location possible for such a purpose—in 
the Hotel Boylston building, corner of Boylston and Tremont 
streets, directly over the spacious warerooms of M. Steinert & 
Sons. 

The building itself is a sightly structure, of quiet but impres- 
sive style, too well known in Boston to need description here. 
The spacious entrance on Boylston-st. is utilized as the main 
entrance of the new hall, thus insuring ample exit in case of fire. 
The hall is separated entirely from the Hotel Boylston, being 
built with a massive party-wall of stone. The seating capacity is 
300, and it is to be lighted by the most approved style of electric 
light and gas. 

The ventilation is on the most scientific principles, and consist 
of inlet ventilation through pipes containing dry steam and fresh 
air under the seats, and exit ventilation through cores in the 
panels of the ceiling. This will make either hot or cold draughts 
impossible, and insure a constant supply of pure, fresh air, prcp. 
erly warmed. 

The most careful attention has been given to the acoustic prcp- 
erties of the hall, and they are perfect. There are dressing-rooms 
and lavatory for the artists, and every convenience for their com- 
fort will be supplied. 

The decorations are rich, yet modest, and wholly in keeping 
with the general air of elegance and comfort of this perfect gem 


of a salle de musique. 
No expense has been spared to make this the most attractive 


place of the kind in this city, and the large number of dates 
already secured by our foremost musicians assures a grand suc- 
cess, 
The hall will be opened about the middle of February, and 
the public is cordiaily invited to inspect it as soon as it is finished. 
Open dates can be secured by addressing the proprietors, 
Messrs. M. Steinert & Sons, Steinert Hall, Boston. 








An Article on the Hardman. 
(ape & HOENE, of Pittsburgh, go into arti- 
cles analytically. Read the following : 


All Kinds of Weather, 





BUT NONE BAD ENOUGH TO AFFECT THE PROPERLY MADE PIANO, 





The man of weak constitution and feeble frame can no more 
bear up under the rapid and severe changes of a Pittsburgh win- 
ter than can a poorly constructed piano retain its good qualities 
in the climate of the Lron City. 

It is the sound, robust man and the Hardman piano that defy 
the elements, year after year. 

The Hardman enjoys this immunity by virtue of its superior 
construction and the care manifested in the selection of the ma- 
terial that enters into its construction. The choicest and most 
carefully prepared wood, iron, steel and brass, is fashioned in the 
most approved manner by the most experienced hands and put 
together by expert artisans. So that when completed the Hard- 
man piano is the counterpart of the perfectly developed human 
being, capable of enjoying long life in the midst of unfavorable 
surroundings and most trying climatic changes. 

For Pittsburghers, therefore, the Hardman instrument is a par- 
ticularly desirable and suitavle instrument. The atmospheric 
conditions of this city during one winter are extremely trying. 
Sudden variations in the temperature as well as the moisture of 
the air expand and contract both wood and metal, unless these be 
carefully protected and skillfully placed. Such is the case in the 
Hardman piano. And this quality of weather-defying is only 
one of its excellent qualities. To fully realize them ail, a visit 
to the Palace of Music is necessary. Here, at 77 Fitth-ave., the 
firm of Mellor & Hoene show a superb stock of the famous 
Hardman.— Pittsburgh (East End) Bulletin. 





ANTED—An experienced retail sheet-music salesman, 
who is a good piano player and music reader, and speaks 
German. We also want an experienced piano and organ corre- 
spondent. Address with references; also state age, where em- 
ployed, and salary expected. 
Tuomas McGoccan & BROTHER, 
Galveston, Tex. 
—Messrs. Geo. Jardine & Co. have an order which they just 
received for a first-class organ of the largést size for the new 
church of St. Anthony de Padua, of this city. They built the 
organ for the old church 45 years ago, and the organ to-day is 
almost as good as new. Jardine’s are at work completing a large 





neath “ Manufactured by the Ivers & Pond.Piano Com- 





three-decker for Christ Church, of New Orleans, 
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VERY Piano Dealer or Agent 
who does not investigate the 
“BEHNING” Pianos, and who 
gives a competitor an opportunity 
to represent the “BEHNING” 


Pianos, is doing an injustice to his 











own business. 











BEEINING & SON, 


FACTORY, WAREROOMS AND HALL: 


128th Street and Third Avenue (Harlem), New York. 
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ADDRESS OF ALFRED DOLCE. 


———__-<> —— 


Delivered at the Eighteenth Annual Reunion of 
His Employes, at the Club-House in 
Dolgeville, January 22, 1887. 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN-—lIt is an easy as 

well as a pleasant task to review our doings of the year gone 

by, before such an assemblage as I see here to-night. A comparison 

of this reunion with any previous one is alone sufficient evidence 

that we have prospered last year to such an extent as to necessi- 
tate the increase of the working force. 

We have done well, we have all done our duty and I am in the 
enviable position to say to you that it is impossible for me to find 
a cause for censure or reproach, although I have looked for it. 
I have turned over in my mind all that was done and all that 
happened in the different departments during the year and the 
very best I can do in fault-finding (which, as you know, is my 
second nature) will be in a joking way to allude to some slight 
errors, mistakes or occasiopal carelessness, caused simply by at- 
tention which some of our fellow-workers paid to the general 
excitement which we have witnessed among the working people of 
the whole country. 

It was only for a short time that some of us got a little too 
excited and forgot to leave outside questions out of the work- 
shop; we carried it right into the factory, and so it happened 
that some would talk about the union or the Knights and missed 
their calculations as to the exact position which a countershaft 
should have, and were obliged to take it down again and put it 
up the second time, to the merriment of all the rest of their com- 
rades. Others would also think too much of the lodge meeting and 
make the hammerfelt too short or too narrow, for which I had 
to take the blame from our customers and lose money. The felt 
makers had the advantage over the carpenters, and could make 
the vague claim that the ‘‘ wool” did not work exactly right. But 
that is about all. Everyone settled down very soon to hard busi- 
ness again and left all outside talk where it belonged, to the idle 
busybodies, which this village has to endure as well as any other 
town, and which after all seem to be necessary evils, for if we 
did not have these otherwise utterly useless individuals in our 
town, and if they had not started and monopolized ‘‘ labor or- 
ganization” here we would not have learned and profited by the 
experience without paying for it. 

As I have said before, we all, without any real exception, set- 
tled down to work, did our level best in the year gone by, and 
what is the result ? 

We al! have been happy, or at least contented; you have made 
good wages, I have made a good deal of money, which will en- 
able me to make another decisive step next spring to build up our 
town. Our order-books are full for several months tocome. We 
have succeeded in making piano felt which is sought for by all 
prominent piano makers in the world. Our salesmen need not 
lavish any more of their Ciceronian eloquence to make American 
piano manufacturers protect home industry and buy our felts in 
preference to the imported article. We have not been able to fill 
all orders for our best quality of felt and had to decline some, be- 
cause our factory could not turn out as much as the piano makers 


wanted, and they wanted it only because it was better—for I have 
to say to you the same as last year, our protective tariff did not 
protect us; on the contrary, imported felt was never offered at as 
low price as last year—much lower than we can afford to sell ours. 
It is simply and only our determination to send nothing but the 


very best felt out of the factory which brought about our great 
my friends, do not think for a moment that we 


success. But, 

can rest upon our laurels and take it easy; we must still be on 
the alert and speculate, and work and think, that the felt which 
we will turn out in the fall of 1887 will be as much superior as 
the felt of 1886 is to that of 1885; for our competitors will not 


sit still if there is any business and enterprise in them, and they 


| sooner or later come to where we are now. Consequently we 


wi 
must keep it up, because you know in every race the best man 
only will win. 

As you have noticed with pride and satisfaction, a great deal of 
machinery has been built during the last year, so much that we 


are getting hard up for room. 

With all this improved machinery we will and must make felts 
of improved quality, if it is at all possible. 

Speaking about piano felt, I cannot, as I did last year, pass the 
now important branch of piano-hammer covering. 

Friend Dedicke knows that he deserves credit for his able man- 
agement of that branch, and our Mr. Millett has patiently tried 
his to put Dedicke on feet, until he succeeded the 
last month of the year, and greeted me one fine morning with, 
** Eureka !—I have got it.”". And so Mr. Millett has the satisfac- 
tion that he made his mark as well in 1886 as he did in 1885. 


best his 


It now depends on Dedicke and his artists to show in the new 
year that they are equal to the opportunity, and I, personally, 
have no doubt that we will get our share of business for that 
branch, simply on account of the elegant hammers which we turn 
out. 

Before leaving the felt department I have a few words to say 
to our knights of St. Crispin. Toa greater extent than ever be- 
fore have we seen how few of that multitude who call themselves 
shoemakers are able to make even the plainest kind of slippers, 
such as we turn out. Almost nine out of every ten whom I sent 
up here from New York had to go back, because their work could 
not stand the examination of our foreman. Over $400 in cash I 
had to lose on these men, who pretended to understand an honest 
trade, and were very loud in speaking of the rights of the poor 





THE MUSICAL 





laboring men, those very fellows who, when young, were actually 


tenths had to go back to where they came from ; the others are 
here to-night, with our old guard, and have made just as fine 
shoes as they have earned good wages. Our shoe business has 
been as satisfactory as our piano-felt business. We have not 
been able to fill the orders which came late in the season, al- 
though we have tripled our capacity. The shoemakers proper 
had to get out of the felt factory and occupy the upper loft of the 
lumber factory. 

An iron suspension bridge has been built and five hundred 
electric lights had to be put up to work at night, in order to fill at 
least the most urgent orders of our old customers. It is in shoes 
the same as in piano felts; our prices are higher than those of 
our competitors, and it has been proved that the public is always 
willing to pay a good price for a good article, and as I said be- 
fore to the felt makers, that because of our success we must turn 
out a superior felt this year, so I say ‘to you, shoemakers, do 
not let up—we must improve our opportunity and put a felt 
shoe before the public this year which is above comparison with 
anything that our competitors may offer. 

Take pride in your work—remember that my name is on every 
single shoe, and also anumber which shows who made that par- 
ticular shoe. Out of 15,000 dozen pairs, not quite two dozen 
came back on account of slight imperfections. 

Let us try to make 25,000 dozen pairs this year so good that 
not a single pair will come back. 

From all that I have said now, you will have seen that, contrary 
to the experience of 1885, the felt artists took the wind out of the 
lumbermen’s sails in 1886. Not but that our old friends in the 
lumber factory have done their best, but, while you felt makers 
and shoemakers can, by your skill, produce an article that will be 
bought in preference toany other, because of its superior quality, 
our comrades in the lumber department must take the lumber as it 
will grow, dress it into shape by machinery, and then trust to luck 
whether the state of the lumber market will allow a fair margin or 
not. 

Regarding the sounding-board industry, I told you at our last 
reunion that [ was, on account of an altogether unreasonable 
competition, placed in a position where I had to wait for some- 
thing to turn up or burst up. Well, it did neither turn nor burst, 
but a sounding-board shop burned up, and, although our other 
competitors were perfectly willing to take what trade was to be 
had on that account, the majority of the piano makers came to us 
and _ were willing to pay what was considered our exorbitant high 
price, and consequently we have done better in sounding-boards 
and lumber than ever before. 


ducted. 

Whoever knows anything at all about lumber business does 
know that it is next to an impossibility to make any profit at all 
out of manufacturing lumber, and it requires hard work and very 
close calculations, as friend Breckwoldt will testify, who used 
enough paper in figuring on lumber contracts during the last year 
to keep a paper mill going. He is looking for another paper mill 
now to furnish the sheets on which he can figure his profits. 


therefore, in looking the ground all over, we have good reason to 
congratulate ourselves. Not only have we all been prosperous— 
I have niade good profits, you have made good wages, such as 
have not been earned in any mills in the entire Mohawk Valley, 


seriously in consequence of what is generally called ‘‘ labor trou- 


year, and I stand among you here to-night looking into the faces 
of men whom I know to be my friends and of whom I know look 
upon me as their friend. 

The Knights of Labor and the trades unions had published a 
pronunciamiento to the effect that after May 1, 1886, eight hours 
should constitute a working day. They were serious in their at- 
tempt because of their igorance ; they almost threw the whole 
country into confusion, caused, unwillingly, bloodshed in St. 


their families, only to find out that such an important change can- 
not be brought about simply by a decree or pronunciamiento of 
the so-called Master Workman of the Knights of Labor, or the 
executive committee of the trades unions. 


tion in this same hall, and you know that I am in favor of eight 
hours, and that I am satisfied the time will come when six hours 
will be considered sufficient for a day’s work in the mill or work- 
shop, and if anybody the free people of this country will be the 
first to inaugurate this new era, just as much as we had our ten 


but the time has not come yet. More and better labor-saving 
machinery must be invented—our statesmen must find ways and 
means by which our industries can compete, after reducing work- 
ing hours, and still pay the laborer better wages than at present, | 
before this change can and will be brought about. Nothing can | 
be accomplished by long-winded proclamations of Mr, Powderly ; 





positively injurious can it only be if the workingman forgets him- 


COURIER. 


too lazy to learn a trade, as an honest workingman would. Nine- | 


It is not out of place when I men- | 
tion here that this success is mainly due to the intelligent and | 
careful management with which this department has been con- | 


Ilowever, if the lumber business cannot be compared with the | 
felt business in any respect, we have the satisfaction that we did | 
better than just keeping our own, which, considering the wild and | 
reckless competition we have to fight, is saying enough, and | 


taking the average, but more than all that we can congratulate | 
ourselves and feel proud that, while almost every manufacturing | 
town, every branch of trade all over the great country, suffered 


bles "—we have harmoniously worked along every day in the | 


Louis, Chicago and Milwaukee, aroused the passions of the igno- | 
rant, gave the outlaws and cranks an opportunity for a general | 
commotion, ordered strike after strike, deprrived thousands upo® | 
thousands of their only opportunity to earn the daily bread for | 


Three months ago I explained my views at length on that ques- | 


hours here when the mills were run twelve hours in old Europe, | 


| self and follows the cry of the crazy anarchist and destroys prop- 
erty. Such far-reaching changes as shortening of working hours, 
certainly desired by all who have the welfare of the people at 
heart, will come about when the proper time has arrived. It will 
come when at least the majority of our workingmen have had the 
benefit of the same schooling as the son of the wealthy man, 
when, because of his schooling and learning even the commonest 
workingman will work fully as much with his brains as with his 
hands, when, because of his learning every workingman will pre- 
fer the library, the museum, the lecture-hall, his family circle, to 
the bar-room, the rum-hole and gin mill. We will have eight hours 
then and, believe me, every workingman will then turn out more 
work in eight hours than he now does in ten. 

I am not versed in the arts of the politician or the statesman, 
and have but little time to read the proceedings of Congress. 
When I, however, read how our government in Washington is 
seriously troubled what to do with all those millions of dollars 
which are yearly collected in excess of the requirements, and then 
read and see how our representatives are proposing all sorts of 
projects to either reduce this income of the government or invent 
some new plan of spending the surplus, without coming to any 
conclusion, I have often wished that the entire Congress could 
for six months’ be sent away from Washington and each repre- 
sentative be compelled to travel through his district, stop at every 
single country schoolhouse, and investigate what facilities the 
workingmen’s children, especially in the country towns, have for 
education. 

When they strike a village like ours, where we have over 350 
children who ought to go to school and have only one school- 
house that can accommodate not more than 100 children; when 
the principal of our school has to hire out to the farmer during 
harvest time, to make hay at $2 a day, because he cannot live on 
the scant salary allowed him; when the trustees of the school 
district are obliged to hire girls of fourteen and fifteen years to 
teach our boys, because these girls are willing to teach for $3 a 
week, such teaching as you can expect of a mere child, because 
the school taxes have to be paid by the hard-working farmers and 
the workingmen, who both, perhaps, have all they can do to pay 
| the interests of mortgages on their homesteads ; when they will 
| see that you, the workingmen of this place had to club together to 
form a school society, simply for the purpose of securing only the 
most necessary schooling for your children ; when they see that 
you pay voluntarily, besides your regular school taxes, from ten 
cents to one dollar and more each month into the treasury of that 
school society ; when these gentlemen see all this, when they 
find a similar state of affairs almost everywhere, except in large 
cities, I have no doubt that some of them would come back to 
Washington with an idea that it might not be amiss to start a 
National School Commission ; start National Teachers’ Semina- 
| ries, and spend millions of dollars every year for the education of 

the poor men’s children, and keep vigilant officers employed who 
will see that the children do attend the school, or the parents be 
properly called to account, if this has been neglected. 

I assure you, if either of the great parties, both of which are so 
sorely in need of an issue for the coming campaign, would take 
such a movement in its charge and carry it to a successful con- 
clusion, we would see and hear very little in future of labor trou- 
bles. Every attempt in any other direction to solve the problem 
of the existing ‘‘ School Question” will prove a failure. 

Mr. Henry George may preach his doctrines in every city, vil- 
lage or hamlet, the workingmen may organize under any name 
whatever, it will avail nothing, as experience has proved. 

The order of the Knights of Labor, which, for a while, was 
looked upon as a timely organization for the benefit of wage 
earners, to guard their rights against overbearing capitalists and 
monopolies, soon became the curse of the country. 

As it has always been the case, and history teaches it for 
thousands of years, well-meaning but sanguine men, who had the 
welfare of the wage earners really and ‘honestly at heart, started 
movements or organizations, by or through which they hoped the 
working people would be benefited. But these leaders, if honest, 
forget that the great majority of our wage earners are lacking the 
necessary education to understand their theories and teachings, 
and that in time of trouble the bad element always will get the 
upper hand, and will lead the masses to acts of violence, and, in 
consequence, the honest friend of the workingmen is then pushed 
aside, the demagogue, the adventurer, takes his place and har- 
angues the masses with shallow but ‘‘ talking ” phrases. 

During the late troubles we heard a great deal about the “‘ right 

It is one of those talking phrases of the demagogue : 
‘the right to live.” Yes, every one has the right to live like the 
Indian, who never works and yet lives. The right to live nature 
grants us, but if we wish to enjoy comfort we must work, and the 





to live.” 


| more we work, or, rather, the greater value the work which we 


perform has in the markets (because of our ability, our knowledge), 
the greater will be the benefit which we derive, the more comfort 
and even luxuries we may enjoy. 

These demagogues are doing their best to create what we have 
thus far not known here, classes of people, in the European sense 


| of the word. 


It fits their plans to make the workingman first feel miserable, 
for it is then only one step to make him desperate, and desperate 
men these demagogues must have to accomplish their objects, 
namely, to throw everything into confusion so that they may 


| personally gain advantages by fishing in the dark and put them- 


selves into power. 

Look back at the strikes that have taken place during the past 
year. Who has suffered by them? The workingmen ; whilst 
the Mr. Walking Delegate and Committeeman drew $5 and 
more per day, besides his traveling exp I am confident that, 





if an honest count could be taken, we would find that nine-tenths 
of all the workingmen who engaged in strikes did so against 
their own free will and against their better convictions, and were 
frightened and bulldozed into obeying the commands of those $5- 
a-day adventurers, who cannot make an easy living except when 
there is a strike or trouble. 

I do not want to bore you with reading statistics of the losses 
suffered by the workingmen during these strikes. They are 
simply immense and can never be made up again, 

While these agitators lay so much stress on the doctrine that 
every man has a right to live, they will not accede to the freeborn 
man the right to work, as has been illustrated in those great rail- 
ruad strikes. They ordered thousands of men to lay down their 
tools and lose their wages, because one or more men were em- 
ployed by the railroad company or mill owner who did not belong 
to and would not join their secret society, and thereby sell their 
manhood and personal liberty. 

Not only did they deny to the outsider the right to earn daily 
bread for his family, they went further, and by intimidation and 
force frightened those who were willing to work under the condi- 
tions to which they (the strikers) objected. 

Tell me, have only the Knights of Labor and union men a right 
to live and work, and nobody else? Have they a right to monop- 
olize every branch of trade? If so, why not turn back the wheel 
of progress, and sink into the darkness and misery of the fifteenth 
century? Demolish your machines, blow up your boilers, de- 
stroy your railroads, cut down telegraph poles, smash the electric 
lights, and live in that blessed darkness again where there 
were classes such as they are trying to create again, where the 
workingman was treated like a brute, where the road to prosperity 
was blocked to every poor man, and no matter how intelligent, 
how industrious he was, if he was born poor he belonged to the 
lower class, and was doomed to stay there for his lifetime, and 
his children and his children’s children had no better prospect. 

And why ? Because the guilds, the trades unions and the knights 
of labor of those days were just as tyrannical and despotic as 
their miserable disciples of the present day. They would not 
allow a man to make a shoe unless he belonged duly to their 
guild, and when these guilds became powerful they dictated laws 
according to which, in each town, only a limited number of 
mechanics designated by them, licensed by them as you may say, 
could follow a certain trade. The rest of the workingmen could 
starve to death or quit the country. They had no place for 
them, and hence we see that for hundreds of years mankind lived 
in ignorance and misery, because the poor man had no chance to 
better his condition, the right to do so being denied him by his 
own brethren. 

Exactly the same state of affairs all the present labor organiza- 
tions are either knowingly trying to establish or unknowingly 
drifting toward. ‘The Knights and union men say nobody can 
get employment unless he is 4 member, and has sworn allegiance 
to their doctrines and obedience to their laws; where they have 
the power they dictate to their employer that he must not take 
any apprentice to learn their trade, because there are enough 
already following it in their opinion, and they do not care what 
becomes of the coming generation, their own children. 

Do you desire to return to that again? If so, keep up the cry 
of the classes. I have heard some of those very smart agitators, 
who learned nothing and forgot nothing, say that we had classes 
already. 

They argue that because we have some rich, yes, very rich 
people in this country, and also some poor, very poor people, as 
a matter of course the rich take care that the poor shall always 
remain poor. But who are the rich of this country? By the 
thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands, I can count the rich of 
the present day who were born poor and have worked their way 
up simply and only by the strength of their energy, ability, thrift, 
economy, aided by the free institutions of this great republic. 

Just twenty years ago I stood in New York city, penniless and 
friendless, a mere lad but eighteen years of age. I was poorer than 
the poorest of you, because I was a stranger in this country, did 
not understand the language, had no one to guide me. But I had 
two strong arms and that is all anybody needs in this country to 
keep the wolf from the door. 

Some of you have seen the small beginnings of the business I 
have built up. Every one of you has had the same chance, 
every one of you has the same chance this very day, if he has the 
ability, for I was not aided by capital ; capital in the sense of the 
walking delegate’s interpretation had nothing whatever to do with 
my success. Work, hard work and economy was my only capital. 
I sold my work, my knowledge, always at the highest price ob- 
tainable ; and if there is one among you who works in my fac- 
tories at less wages than he can get elsewhere, I say to him he 
is a fool if he stays here another day, because he is not making 
the best use of his capital. 

Every one of you is in possession of that capital to-day, and if 
every one of you does not succeed as well as I did he can certainly 
not blame our laws, or institutions, or our order of things. 
The fact that thousands of poor men made their marks, built up 
large enterprises, accumulated wealth, furnishes proof that our 
institutions are thoroughly democratic, that the Utopia which the 
agitators promise is an utter impossibility. I will show you 
that in a few words, I think, to your entire satisfaction. When 
I started the pension fund for your benefit several years ago the 
New York Vo/kseitung, an anarchistic, socialistic German news- 
paper, noticed it in its editorial columns and called me a ‘‘ white 
raven” among the capitalists, and in the same breath cautioned 
my workmen not to omit to inspect my books carefully, as I might 
cheat them. 
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I could not help smiling. Knowing the editor to be an ordi- 
narily clever fellow, I did not for a moment think that ignorance 
had prompted these lines ; it was malice pure and simple. 

Imagine yourself coming to my office and demanding my books 
for inspection, threatening me with a strike, or, more in harmony 
with the anarchists, threatening the destruction of my machin- 
ery, buildings, &c., if I refused your demand. 

Supposing now, further, that you were solidly organized, bound 
one to another by solemn oath, determined to earry your point at 
all hazard ; and supposing, furthermore, that I would be so miser- 
able a coward asto lose all courage and give up all and everything 
to you, the machinery and the whole property ; or, if you please 
to take it milder, supposing you organize and say to me, we de- 
mand an interest in your business, we want our share of the 
profits, we will not allow you to pocket all, we are really the men 
that earn the money, and demand that you accept us as partners. 
Or milder yet, suppose you come to me and tell me that in your 
opinion I am depriving you of your true earnings and pay you 
only a share, keeping the balance unjustly to myself ; you propose 
to form, according to socialistic principles, a company in which 
each workingman has equal right, equal share of the profits 
—in fact, a company which runs the entire concern simply and 
only for the equal benefit of each workingman employed in the 
concern. This would naturally constitute everyone his own boss, 
and you would be a company of 500 to 600 bosses. You would, 
as honest men, not take my property from me, but you would 
allow a certain rent and perhaps finally ask me to remain as man- 
ager with you, on equal shares with the most unskilled working- 
man we have. Suppose all this. 

I would certainly refuse such an offer and would tell you that I 
consider my services worth at least $25,000 per year—at least that 
is what I could earn elsewhere—and as true socialists you must 
admit that I have a right to sell my labor at the highest price that 
can be obtained. You would, therefore, dispense with my ser- 
vices and choose someone from your midst as a manager. But 
who can manage 600 bosses, pray? Naturally, someone would 
be willing, if it were only for the glory of the thing, to accept that 
Do you think you would make as good felt, as good 


position. 
Do you 


shoes, when everybody is boss as you are making now? 
believe that the money would be as promptly at hand when pay- 
day comes as now? Do you suppose the factory would be man- 
aged profitably enough by all those bosses so that you could draw 
the same wages as now? No, gentlemen; your first yearly busi- 
ness meeting would be a sad affair, and your leading men would 
say, ‘* Let us look around for a good manager ; for a boss ; ” and 
when they look around and find that such an one cannot be picked 
up on the roadside, how many votes do you think would be cast 
for getting a good boss, even at a salary of $25,000 a year? [I tell 
you every single vote would be cast for the $25,000 man, and I 
even venture to say that if I were in the market you would all ask 
me to come back on my own terms ; every one of you would be 
willing to transfer your stock to me unreservedly, if I only would 
come back and steer the ship once more as of old. Why? Be- 
cause I could not only earn my $25,000 salary, but sufficiently 
more to pay you promptly good wages, better than you could 
possibly earn when you were a company of bosses. I wish to 
know how our skilled mechanics would like it if, according to 
socialistic doctrines, at the end of the year the common laborer 
gets just as much as the skilled mechanic ? 

I would like to see that saint who would assume the care and 
responsibility involved in managing factories for you, and spend 
two nights of every week in the sleeping-car, as I have done 
every week the year round, and then be contented with the same 
wages as a helper in the carding-room gets. 

You can find no such philanthropic, idealistic fools if you trave] 
the world over, and because they are not to be found, as long as 
mankind will be ambitious, egotistic, selfish, as long as this world 
is inhabited by men as they are, with all their faults, shortcomings, 
difference of character and ability, and not by saints and angels, 
those socialistic ideas and theories are air castles, if not nonsense. 

We cannot balk against nature, neither must we think that we 
deserve special credit if one or the other of us has been more 
favored with natural gifts than the majority, and while enjoying 
such advantages we must be mindful of our duties to our fellow 
men. Let us always be fair-minded, and while giving credit 
where credit is due, let us all strive to better our conditions by 
thrift, economy and work, and then there will never be a strike 
in Dolgeville, even if the number of employes should increase to 
5,000—and I really expect to see the day when we shall have 
them. 

However, before dropping this subject, I wish to say, particu- 
larly to those who were or are members of labor organizations, 
that I consider it none of my business if any one of you belong to 
the Knights of Labor, trades unions cr whatever it may be called: 
any more than I care whether you are Catholics or Methodists or 
Baptists, or whether you are born in America, Germany or on the 
Fiji Islands, I do not care about it and have no right to ask you 
about it, because we live in a country where everybody has the 
right to his opinion or belief. 

But what I do care about is whether you are good workmen, who 
are willing to do an honest day’s work for a day’s wages ; whether 
you are industrious, saving, straightforward—in short, men of 
character and good common sense. I have a right to care about 
that—because if you lack these qualities, if you rather incline to 
be a ‘‘ walking delegate” living on the hard earnings of your 
fellow workmen, instead of earning your living by honest work, 
I do not want to associate with you ; I do not care to work with 
you. 

I cann8t conclude without paying the proper respect to our de- 
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ceased fellow workers—Paul Grass and Cornelius Sullivan. Both 
were called away from among us, young men, promising much for 
the future had they been spared ; both were men of whom I shall 
always think as true friends, and in whose memory I ask you to 
rise. 

The death of our friend Paul Grass and the consequent depend- 
ent position of his family, who had during his lifetime enjoyed 
comforts which they must now deny themselves, vividly illus- 
trated to my mind the necessity that something should be done to 
take care of the families of every one of us if they should sudden- 
ly lose their protectors. 

After considering a variety of plans I have finally come to the 
conclusion to set aside a certain portion of the business profit 
each and every year for the purpose of paying premiums on life in- 
surance policies. The rule which I have established is simply 
this, viz., that each employe who has for five consecutive years 
been in the employ of the firm is entitled to a life insurance policy 
of $1,000, and at the expiration of the tenth year of steady em- 
ployment to another $1,000 policy. Premiums and all expenses 
will be paid by the firm as long as the insured is in the employ of 
the firm. 

I have the pleasure to state that this year policies have been 
issued under the above arrangement amounting in all to over 
$100,000. For those few who have been rejected by the life insur- 
ance company I have deposited an amount equal to the insurance 
premium in the German Savings Bank, of New York, amounting 
this year to $169.20. I need not tell you that I have not done 
this to pose as the ‘‘ father of my workmen,” but consider it 
simply the performance of a duty. 

I wish you all to understand that neither with the starting fund 
of the aid society, nor with the pension fund, nor this life in- 
surance plan I mean to offer you a gift or present. I consider 
you are entitled to it as a part of your earnings, as your share of 
the profits which the business yields and which I only invest for 
you. If I make presents to you they come in the shape of this 
club house or in the shape of this addition of volumes to your 
library, which I hope you will accept and make good use of. 
In conclusion I will, upon request of the secretary, state that the 
aid society paid out during the last year $500.24, and since its 
existence $2,865.30, and has now in its treasury $902.71. 

I hope that all those of the new comers who are not yet mem- 
bers of the aid society will join the same without further delay, for 
their own benefit. 

Gentlemen, I have detained you long enough, and I will finish 
with the heartfelt wish that we may assemble here for many years 
to come on as friendly terms as to-night. 





Aunt Jane’s Orchestral Experience. 


When I was up in Boston last, 
I went to hear their band : 
They call it some outlandish name 
I couldn’t understand. 


It plays in their big music hall : 
Law sakes ! it made me mad 

That that red curtain back o’ them 
Needed a dustin’—bad. 


They played a piece called Opus 10, 
Whatever that may mean, 

Such a disturbance as they made 
I never yet have seen. 


They started in all softly like, 
When—oh ! it made me start— 

A feller whacked a copper drum— 
I guess he thought that smart / 


The leader shook a stick at him, 
As angry as could be, 

The more he shook, the more he struck : 
‘* T'll break this up,” thinks he. 


And then I thought that I should die ; 
But, sure as I am born, 

A fellow with a long brass tube 
Swallowed up half his horn. 


I didn’t think that was quite right, 
In such a place, you know. 

Such tricks would sartin better fit 
A dime museum show. 


Then came the meanest thing of all— 
A joke that / call wrong— 

A man, close by the copper drum, 
Struck up a hotel gong. 


And all the others started then, 
And made an awful din ; 

The leader swung up both his hands— 
They didn’t care a pin. 


You couldn’t hear a bit of tune 
In such a caterwaul. 
I didn’t care to see such things, 


And so I left the hall. 
—Musical Herald, 
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The Trade 
—Mr. P. J. Gildemeester, of Chickering & Son, is in Chicago. 
~Frank Teupe will probably represent the Steinerts in Louis- 
ville. 
—F. 
W. Va. 
—It is now said that De Long & Co., Philadelphia, settled by 
paying 20 per cent. on the dollar in cash, 


W. Baumer is the new Steinway agent at Wheeling, 


—It is rumored that John J. Swick will leave Weser Brothers 
and start the manufacture of pianos in Paterson, N, J. 

—Col. J. J. Estey was at the Springfield, Mass., State Arsenal 
on Wednesday, examining arms for the Vermont militia. 

—The Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company is again 
represented in Pittsburgh by the firm of Mellor & Hoene. 

—The Rochester Chronicle says: *‘H. S. Mackie left yester- 
day for a trip to the Pacific Coast for the benefit of his health.” 

—We regret to announce the death of Mrs. Bond, the mother 
of the esteemed president of the Fort Wayne Organ Company, 
Mr. S. B. Bond. 

—The Grunewald house in Houston, Tex. (C. Grunewald), 
p"blishes a big list of the Fischer pianos sold in Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi and Florida. 

~The Weber agency in Philadelphia is now in the hands of 
J. G. Ramsdell, Chestnut-st. Ramsdell also sells the Peek piano, 
which was formerly sold by De Long & Co. 

-On account of the freight handlers’ strike on some of the 
roads leading out from here, pianos were not accepted during the 
past few days at the freight depots. ,This kind of business is 
very serious. 

Mr. A. G. Gardner, of New Orleans, who opened a branch 
house in Los Angeles, Cal., left the original business under the 
control of his oldest stepson, Mr. G. E. von Hofe, who has 
charge of it now. 

Mir. Reinhard Kochman, with Behning & Son, left on Mon- 
day for the West, and will remain out on a business tour in the 
interests of the Behhing piano between three and four months. 
He will visit the Pacific Coast. 

—We hereby acknowledge the receipt of an illustrated edition 
of the St. Paul “ Winter Carnival” from W. J. Dyer & Brother, 
Accompanying is a pamphlet which 
tells all about the great success of Messrs. Dyer and a great deal 
about the pianos, organs and other musical merchandise that firm 


St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


sells. 

—Bradstreet’s reports that where an assignment for the benefit 
of creditors was made and the schedule or list of creditors thereto 
attached did not show that it was full and complete, but stated 





that it was just and true, the Supreme Court of Georgia held 
(Ford et al. v. Martin Tobacco Company et al.) that the assign- 
ment was void. 

—F. R. Girard has opened a large piano store on Broadway, 
Oakland, Cal. He will represent Steinway, Wheelock and Stuy- 
vesant pianos. Mr. Girard has been very successful, and is one 
of the rising men of the trade on the Pacific Coast. Ile will un- 
doubtedly do justice to the instruments he has selected to handle, 
and the manufacturers are fortunate in securing so energetic and 
promising an agent. 

—For years, as long as Mr. Geo. Jardine was alive, the now 
celebrated and notorious miser, Paine, would regularly once a 
week frequent the organ factory and hang around until Mr. Jar- 
dine, out of sympathy for his destitute condition, always regaled 
him with beer, bread and cheese, and when the men were at lunch 
Paine would wait for a chance to partake of the eatables wheneve 
their attention was diverted. He once took a swallow of alcohol 
out of a can that was standing in the factory, but never repeated 
the dose. After Mr. Geo. Jardine died he discontinued his visits 
to the factory, much to the relief of all. 

—The Boston Home Journal says : 

No pianoforte of German manufacture seems to have been 
regarded with so much favor in this country as ‘* The Bliithner.” 
It has long held a foremost rank in Germany, and has received 
the unqualified indorsement of Hans Von Biilow, Carl Reinecke, 
Oscar Paul and other world-renowned musicians, The unique 
and charming specialty of the instrument is the cantabile effect 
that results from the employment of an aliquot string for each 
key. While not coming directly in contact with the hammer, the 


string referred to is so situated, acoustically, as to derive a phe- 
nomenally pure and delightful effect from the percussion, 


We would, if we had time, take issue with the Home Journal 
on the question of the rank occupied by the Bliithner piano in 
Germany as compared with that occupied by other pianos over 
there. Neither is the aliquot scale of the Bliithner grand as 
great an achievement as the harmonic scale in the uprights of 
Behr Brothers & Co., which was invented by Mr. Paul Gmehlin, 
a member of the firm. The attachment of such a novelty to an 
upright piano was a most difficult task and one requiring great 
scientific and mechanical ingenuity. 
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One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


26 YEARS’ RECORD ‘THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
BXOSELEVOS OF THEIR SEGTRUBENTS, 


THEIR 


PIANOS 


OF “STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT 
MEDIUM PRICES. 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St. 
NEw YORE. 
— WE MANUFACTURE -—— 


Grand, Upriolt and wos 








HALLET & DAVIS £0 D PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 


State and Adams Streets, Chicago; 


Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscco, Cal. 


FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








UNION CENTRAL, 


Life Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST INTEREST (RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES|! 


Assets, over $3 000, 000. 


ALFRED E, HATCH, 2 Gorman St., Baltimore, 


Supt. Eastern Department. 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Uoright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEV TORE. 





C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— OF — 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 





CETICAGO. 


JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 


LIST oF. our, PARGEST 
GRA ORGA 
Fifth Avenue hase < ‘Sap 
ear St. George’s Ch., 
4; St. Paul’s E. Ch., 
43. Fifth Avenue Pres. 
ne Ye ¥., “a Brooklyn Tab 
ernacle, 4 irst eerene. 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity C 
Francisco, 33 Christ 


New Orleans, and Pitts- 
burgh R.C. Cathedral, 4. 


ch BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. 





FREEBORN G&. SHIVA, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 














— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


 pPRADBURY” PIANO, 


Warerooms and Principal Office: 

No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave, 

PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway. 
CASE FAOTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS, 


BROOKLYN—794 Broadway, E. D. 
OCHICAGO—141 Wabash Ave, 





